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I cannot offer readers of this sketch such biographic data 
concerning its subject as I was able to supply in the cases of 
Doctors Dods and Smith. I have not been negligent but simply 
unsuccessful in finding what I sought. The oracle was silent. 
Of this I have no special cause to complain, as even ladies have 
been known to hint with asubdued murmur that their invitations 
to dinner have sometimes been left unanswered, or answered only 
after a weary while. So for dates and historic data I give as a 
substitute a psychologic trait. You have to do with a character 
this time. 

Some things, indeed, cannot be hid. That the renowned pro- 
fessor is an Aberdonian is manifest to everyone who hears his 
voice. His speech “ bewrayeth” him. ‘The voice edged with 
raw accent of Aberdeen comes shrill upon you as if forced from 
lips of rock.” And the word corresponds to the temper of the 
man and of the race he belongs to: keen, flinty, cold, not 
unkindly at heart, but ashamed to show kindness; reserved, 
repressive, undemonstrative, a fact explaining much in his career. 
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It may be taken for granted that young Davidson was educated 
first in one of those notable Aberdeenshire parish schools that 
have scholars for their masters, and have sent forth many a pupil 
to fame and distinction, then at the Academy of Aberdeen, and 
finally at the University of the same city. 

My acquaintance with him began in my own student days, 
and, speaking from recollection, I should say that he is a man of 


_my own age, born say in 1830 or 1831. He was then a student 


of Hebrew, hard at work on Semitic roots, but thriving wonder- 
fully on that spare diet ; wearing a fresh, rosy-colored face, sug- 
gestive of a life spent mainly on golf courses amid bracing sea- 
breezes, rather than ina student’s ‘“‘den,’”’ into which the sun 
rarely shone, and littered with dusty tomes. His proficiency in 
eastern tongues was well known, and hence he obtained the post 
of Hebrew tutor in the New College, Edinburgh, under the cele- 
brated ‘Rabbi’ Duncan, the professor of Hebrew in the same 
college. Who has not heard of Aim? To whom have not been told 
one or more of the innumerable anecdotes illustrative of his 
unworldly simplicity and absent-mindedness? Those who want 
to know something about the genius as well as the eccentricities 
of this Edinburgh celebrity should enquire for the Colloguia 
Peripatetica of Professor Knight, of St. Andrews, like myself one 
of his students, and, like all his students, cherishing for the 
“ Rabbi ” a tender affection which has helped him to ‘“‘ Boswellize” 
his memory in a manner worthy of all praise. 

In due time Davidson became Duncan’s colleague and succes- 
sor. He published his first work to promote his candidature for 
the chair. It was A Commentary Grammatical and Exegetical on the 
Book of Job, with a translation, and bears the date of 1862. It was 
only a fragment of the projected work. It has on its title-page 
“Vol. I.” There never was a second, though in the closing 
sentence of his preface the author says: ‘‘The second volume, 
which, unless unforeseen circumstances interfere, will speedily 
follow, will naturally be somewhat larger than the present.” 
The unforeseen happened. Davidson got the chair, and préoccu- 
pation with its duties led to indefinite postponement of the proj- 
ect. The contribution he made in 1884 of a volume on Job to 
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the Cambridge Bible Series compensated in some measure for 
the loss. But only insome measure, most will agree in thinking. 
For that first book of Davidson’s was in some important respects 
his best. He let himself out in it more than in any subsequent 
publication. The book is full of exact scholarship, but there is 
more in it than that; moral fervor, enthusiasm, welcome to all 
his admirers, and rather conspicuous by their absence in later 


‘productions. Job was a splendid theme for him ; for there is 


poetry, philosophy, and skepticism (in no sinister sense) in him 
enough to enable him to do full justice to its tragic grandeur. * 

Davidson has been a phenomenal success as a professor. He 
has been the hero of the New College for successive bands of 
students during the last thirty years. Scholarship, literary felic- 
ity, teaching power, and personal idiosyncrasy combine to make 
him at once a great master, and a pet. The students reverently sit 
at his feet, and laugh at his caustic humor. He has sent forth from 
his class a number of well-trained scholars large enough to make 
a school. He taught William Robertson Smith who has taught 
the English-speaking world the mysteries of criticism. To the 
honorable company of his disciples belong Harper of Armond 
College, Melbourne, Skinner of the English Presbyterian College, 
London, and George Adam Smith of the Free Church College, 
Glasgow, all three important contributors to the popular inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament along critical lines. Other men 
might be named, but let these suffice. 

Of Professor Davidson, as of Rabbi Duncan, numerous anec- 
dotes are repeated in the circle of his old students. The follow- 
ing, obtained from a reliable source, afford a glimpse into the 
class room. Toa student struggling with the Hebrew letters of 
a passage the professor remarked: “Don’t you think it a pity, 
Mr. , that the prophets didn’t write in English?” A student 
called on to construe excused himself saying: “Not prepared 
today, sir!” To which the professor replied : “‘ Today, Mr. Tom- 
kins.” A student was translating from an interleaved Hebrew 
and English Bible. The passage was the first three verses of 
one of the short Psalms (from cxx onwards). Another student 
having read the Hebrew the culprit gave what he supposed to ke 
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its English equivalent, his eye lighting on the wrong place on 
the English page. The professor waited patiently till he had 
finished, then quietly said, ‘‘ Thank you, Mr. ; a very good 
translation of the first three verses of the next psalm.” The pro- 
fessorial criticisms of Hebrew Discourses, read, as is the custom, 
in the class, supply a list of characteristic anecdotes. Excessive 
eulogy is not in our hero’s line ; dry humor, sometimes wither- 
ing contemptuous censure is more to his taste, as may be seen 
from this solitary sample: “A thoroughly unsatisfactory perform- 
ance. The conception is vulgar, the execution jejune, and the 
scholarship starved.” Such criticism is apt to leave a permanent 
wound in the unhappy subject. Butall but the one unfortunate 
might relish it, and reminiscences of the kind enhance the charm 
of an admired master. 

Everyone knows something about Dr. Davidson as an 
author. Besides the two books on Job, published respectively in 
1862 and 1884, he has given to the world the following: the 
article “Job” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, an introductory 
Hebrew Grammar which has gone through many editions (ed. I 
in 1874), a work on the Epistle to the Hebrews in the Bible hand- 
books published by Messrs. T. and T. Clark (in 1886), and 
another, more recently published, on Ezekiel. He has also been 
a somewhat liberal contributor to the well-known monthly, Zhe 
Expositor, in whose pages have appeared series of articles on 
Hosea (1879), 2 Isaiah (1883-4), Amos (1887), Joel (1888), 
from his skilful hand, all valuable though not yet collected in 
book form. Of these publications the best known to me is the 
book on the Epistle to the Hebrews, which, as belonging to my 
own line of study, I have had occasion to read carefully. Like 
all Dr. Davidson’s works it is, from the point of view of exact 
scholarship, masterly. Yet I am constrained to confess that it 
is to me a most disappointing book. A perfect verbal commen- 
tary, it somehow misses the spirit of the whole. In his Founders 
of Old Testament Criticism Professor Cheyne characterizes it as 
‘‘a dry but very able work.” I subscribe to this estimate, only 
I would invert the order of the epithets and say ‘‘very able but 
dry,” laying the emphasis on the latter quality. It is dry 
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because the author does not truly conceive the historical situa- 
tion with its tragic pathos. He regards the author as the 
repeater of theological commonplaces to a church quite familiar 
with his teaching, but needing encouragement under severe out- 
ward trial, instead of being the prophetic suggester of fresh con- 
ceptions meant for the benefit of a community which has no 
insight into the genius of the Christian religion. And so the 
book remains dead, and the soul of the writer unrevealed, while 
his words are skilfully expounded. 

One wonders how such a miscarriage could happen in the 
hands of so gifted a man, and is tempted to theorize about it. 
I have sometimes thought that Dr. Davidson had too much 
deference for Dr. Bernhard Weiss, who, while an expert in criti- 
cism, is rather prosaic and unsympathetic in exegesis. But I do 
not suppose that counts for much. More stress is to be laid on 
his severely historic method of interpretation which makes him 
over-jealous of anything like reading into Bible texts modern 
ideas. Thus his Old Testament studies have produced a tend- 
ency to minimize the new element in the New Testament. The 
new era of grace, for such a tendency, has very little novelty. It 


is Judaism + an infinitesimal increment. For me there is a wide . 


gulf between the Hebrew church and the writer of this epistle. 
They are Judaists but he is not; rather he is one who sees the 
glory of Christianity as the religion of perfect unrestricted fel- 
lowship between man and God, and therefore perennial, as opposed 
to Levitical religion which kept men remote from God in fear ; 
the religion of spiritual reality as opposed to Leviticalism, the 
religion of shadows and of cosmic furniture doomed to pass 
away. 

Dr. Davidson has rather disappointed his admirers even in 
the region of criticism. He has not kept his place in the van 
of the movement which he created. He has rather lagged 
behind or stood on one side, while the company of the prophets 
marched past, wondering what had possessed them. He kept 
all but silent while the Robertson Smith controversy raged. As 
fresh contributions to criticism make their appearance he con- 
tents himself with poking fun at the weaknesses of the contribu- 
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tors. The following is a specimen of the style in which he 
handles the Germans occasionally in the pages of Zhe Critical 
Review: ‘The criticism of the Pentateuch is a great historical 
drama which needs to be put upon the stage with appropriate 
scenery and circumstance. When performed by a company of 
prophets called J. E. D. P. with all their little ones down to J3 
and P* it loses its impressiveness. It will not be strange if some 
spectators mistake the nature of the performance and go home 
with the impression that they have been witnessing a farce.” 
In an article in the Expository Times for January of this year he 
speaks about ‘‘PAOS” being as inaccessible “as the uncreated 
exemplar of the Koran which is in heaven,” and of Wellhausen 
he caustically observes: ‘‘Wellhausen has assured us that Jehovah 
has unaccountable moods, and no doubt his servant in Gottingen 
is subject to the same infirmity.” This is excellent fooling, and 
one does not grudge an occasional outburst of this kind toa 
man with a deep vein of humor in him. And it must be acknowl- 
edged that the Germans with their “vigor and rigor” lay 
themselves very open to the sport of the wit. Yet we look for 
more than banter from the acknowledged head of the critical 
school in Scotland. It is not for him to select the réle of jester 
while the critical drama goes on. Such is the feeling of many 
in Britain. Dr. Cheyne has given expression to it in his work 
on the Founders of Old Testament Criticism already referred to. 
“One only asks,” he says in one place, “why this able scholar 
has not sought more opportunities of helping forward critical 
study. He is himself the loser by his excessive caution. For 
how can that introduction to biblical theology which we are 
eagerly expecting from him be produced without the aid of a 
wisely bold higher criticism ?’’ But we must be considerate in 
our complaints. Temperament has much to do with this reti- 
cence. Dr. Davidson isa shy, retiring, modest man who has no 
idea of his own importance in the world in which he lives. 
“Why,” he thinks to himself, ‘‘ cannot I be allowed to withdraw 
into a quiet corner and look on while men play their parts ?”’ 
The late Professor Bensley of Cambridge spoke to me in terms 
of high commendation of the Scotch members of the Old Tes- 
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tament Revision Company, and especially of Dr. Davidson. 
He added, ‘“ His only fault is that he is too quiet.” That is the 
man all over in ail relations, all through his life. He invariably 
takes a back seat. His behavior presents a refreshing contrast 
to that of others whom we all know whose one aim and effort it is 
to push their way to the front and make great men of their little 
selves. 

Dr. Davidson can preach as well as teach beautifully though 
not with great popular effect, wisely and gracefully if not elo- 
quently. One who knows him well, writing about him in the 
British Weekly, remarks: “He is, if ever man was, a preacher 
malgré lui. Providence and himself conspired against it, and 
both have failed.” Another writer in a magazine, expressing 
personal admiration for the professor’s preaching gifts, reports 
this comment on a sermon of his, overheard by a gentleman 
as he walked along the street talking to a friend: ‘‘ Davidson 
gets worse and worse.’”’ You see how it is: the praise of 
the wise and the censure of fools is the reward of this 
preacher, as of many another of whom the world is not worthy. 
If you want to hear Davidson, you need not go to one of the 
large West End churches where fashionable audiences assemble. 
You are more likely to find him in a mean building, in a meaner 
street, preaching to a small congregation of common folks. 
The back seat once more. He does not think he is a great 
preacher. He probably doubts if he can preach at all; if the 
exquisite studies on Scripture he offers his hearers deserve the 
name of sermons. 

This invincible modesty is felt also in society. In whatever 
company our professor appears he is ever a silent man listening 
while others talk who have not half so much to say. When I 
was minister in a church in Broughty Ferry, near Dundee, I got 
together a dinner party of clergymen, etc., who happened to be 
taking their holiday in the neighborhood. We were a lively 
company and the talk was brisk and interesting. After it had 
lasted a while and at a lull in the conversation, a well-known min- 
ister from London, himself quite a character, put his big, open 
hand on Davidson’s small, finely shaped head, and said “I wonder 
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what’s in that pow of yours.” There was doubtless a good deal 
in the “pow,” but its owner had kept it all to himself. 

With all drawbacks Dr. Davidson is a man to be devoutly 
thankful for. He is not a great actor, not even a great char- 
acter; only a scholar, a clear thinker who can put his thoughts 
before you in clean-cut, crisp sentences with a diamond sparkle 
inthem. Scotland must look elsewhere for its Luther. But in 
Davidson it has at least an Erasmus. 
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THE RELATION OF THE SEMINARY TO PREVIOUS 
BIBLE STUDY. 


By PROFESSOR OWEN H. GATES, Pu.D., 
Oberlin Theological Seminary. 


Unequal knowledge of the Bible on the part of students entering theologi- 
cal seminaries.—No account taken of this inequality by the seminaries.—Evil 
results of this.— Remedy proposed.—Indirect benefits of this remedy to the 
colleges.—Practicability of the plan. 

CanpipaTEs for admission to our theological seminaries differ 
widely in their knowledge of the Bible. The difference in this 
respect is as wide as in the matter of the standard preparatory 
studies. Three types may be distinguished. Some students 
possess a good elementary knowledge of the Scriptures. They 
can turn readily to any book, and they know what they will 
find there. They can locate and quote the classical passages of 
the Old and New Testaments. They know something of the 
course of the history of Israel and of the life of Christ, and are 
reasonably familiar with the Pentateuch, the Psalms, and the Acts. 

Others, perhaps recently converted, appear to find Bible 
study a novelty. They are interested and appreciative, and it 
is a pleasure to teach them; but the charm is much such as 
surrounds children confronted with new and strange objects. 
One is curious to know how the new thought will strike them. 

By far the largest number of students, however, are found in 
a third class. These are not surprised at what they hear; they 
have heard most of it before. They are vaguely conscious that 
they have been present somewhere at some time when this pas- 
sage or that person was the subject of remark. And yet when a 
test question is put to them their answer is unsatisfactory. 
They have never made what they have been told from the pulpit 
or in the class room their own by a voluntary mental act of 
appropriation. 
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What account do the seminaries take of this diversity in 
acquaintance with the Bible? And, first, in the matter of 
entrance requirements? So far as we know, the seminaries do 
not examine candidates on the Bible in any feature of it. 
No seminary makes any requirement at the outset. Entrance 


requirements may include a diploma from the classical course in — 


college, and the Greek and Latin attainments are jealously 
insisted upon, but no one thinks to inquire whether the college 
diploma denotes in addition that the holder has studied the 
Bible in college. When separate certificates of work done in 
particular branches are offered in lieu of a diploma, proof of 
study of the Bible is not asked or given. Students of state 
institutions which do not—cannot, we are told—give instruc- 
tion in the Bible, are on a par with students of denominational 
colleges where the Bible is a regular part of the curriculum. 
Secondly, what of the seminary course itself? Is it adjusted 
so as to take into account the diversity of attainment in Bible sub- 
jects? Here, again, the answer must be negative. No notice is 
taken of proficiency or deficiency in what may be called the ele- 
ments of Bible study. The seminaries are doing their utmost to 
induce candidates to study Hebrew beforehand. Prizes are offered 
and special classes established, and the elementary work in the 
seminary is made difficult in order to persuade men into doing 
this linguistic work in college, where-it ought to be done; but all 
are put through the same mill in the study of the Bible proper. 
Electives are numerous and attractive, but they concern the 
advanced work, and not that which is elementary. The mill may 
grind too coarse or too fine; the particular complaint just now 
made is, however, that the adjustment is one and the same for all. 
If his preparation in other branches is inadequate, a man may 
be admitted but denied candidacy for a degree, may be marked 
“‘special’’ or may be put into an English course; in some way 
the dignity of the theological course must be maintained, but 
the question whether he has such a start that in three years he 
will be a good Bible student, or so much of a start that his three 
years will not be all advance work, is not considered. What 
Bible instructor but has had in his classes now and then a man 
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who at the beginning of a given course is more familiar with its 
subject than others at its close? Such men are not numerous, 
but they are known, and there is an obvious impropriety in 
requiring of them an exercise the chief profit from which comes 
in the way of a review or a quickening of the memory. 

This condition of things is not ideal. There is a loss to all 
concerned ; a loss to the proficient student because the pace is 
too slow, and to the deficient student because it is too fast; a 
loss to the instructor such as always obtains when his class is 
heterogeneous, a loss to the seminary because the graduates are 
less fully equipped than they should be and easily might be. In 
permitting the situation to continue, the seminaries are not awake 
to the power which they possess of modifying it for the better. 

It perhaps needs no debate to prove that, other things being 
equal (with strong emphasis for the -present upon the limiting 
phrase), it would be desirable to modify the present entrance 
requirements so as to make sure of some preliminary Bible 
study. The gain from so doing would be in securing greater 
uniformity in the classes, and that by grading up rather than 
down. The pace of the class would not be retarded by the 
few (or the many) who are a burden to it because of their ignor- 
ance at the outset. But while this burden is a real one, it is also 
true that the proficient ones are a hindrance to the very ones 
who hinder the class. There is too much general knowledge of 
the Bible assumed, and their progress would be greater if the 
class went more slowly The drive wheels may slip in starting 
if the throttle valve is pulled too wide open. We are, of course, 
not sanguine that a fair start will insure a close race, but a fair 
start is none the less desirable. 

There would, moreover, be an opportunity to substitute other 
work in the biblical department, perhaps more advanced, perhaps 
merely different, if some of the elementary work were done 
earlier. The field of theological study is constantly widening 
and something must be done to relieve the pressure. That there 
is a real difficulty even from the student’s point of view is shown 
from the increasing number who take a fourth year of study. 
While the process of reconstructing the curriculum is going on 
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which is to result in casting off some of the medieval features 
of which we have recently been told, some of the elementary 
work may easily be handed down to the lower schools. 

It is entirely probable that even were the principle of entrance 
requirements in the Bible approved, the first actual advance 
towards putting it in practice would be to excuse men who come 
prepared to pass certain examinations from otherwise prescribed 
work, allowing them to substitute advanced courses for the ele- 
mentary one. We have but to refer again to the plan in operation 
as to Advanced Hebrew, to get a good illustration of what might 
be expected to result. As the object in the case of Hebrew is ulti- 
mately to throw the study of the language into the college, and 
thereby get more time in the seminary for the study of the Old 
Testament in Hebrew, so the hope would be cherished that a 
similar result would follow the plan proposed. 

Even as thus modified the feasibility of the suggestion must 
be demonstrated. One of the most forcible objections is based 
on the scarcity of candidates to take such an examination or 
present such a certificate. Is there any call for anything of the 
kind? Menare studying the Bible in Christian colleges, in Sunday 
schools, and are listening to its exposition from the pulpit, but 
all this yields no results which can be recorded with pen. 
Certainly seminaries cannot take account of such hazy ideas. 

So far from overlooking this fact, we should be inclined to 
emphasize it still more. The method of treating the Bible— it 
cannot be called Bible study—under which our young Christians 
are growing up is often a real hindrance to good work in the 
seminary. The notion that precision of study, accuracy and 
adequacy of statement have a place in biblical matters seems 
never to have occurred to many, even after years of use of the 
Bible. Questions which if asked concerning a passage in 
Horace or Shakespeare would be answered briefly and sensibly 
if at all, are likely to elicit a rambling, pointless, lifeless allusion 
scarcely germane to thesubject in hand. Bible instructors must 
take such conditions into account and correct them at once in 
order to fit the student for the training in store for him. It is 
just this salutary and essential process that wins for many a 
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teacher the reputation of being a destructive critic, of being not 
quite in accord with the beliefs of the churches. The situation 
has a comic, as well as a tragic, side, and it is difficult to speak 
with dignity and yet with truthfulness of the methods that 
create it. Those methods, seen at their best ——or worst—in the 
Sabbath school, are, we gladly admit, of great value in other 
directions, but at the same time they are the poorest possible 
preparation for a technical study of the Bible in a theological 
school. 

If we turn to the college and inquire if the average Bible 
study here is entitled to any consideration in the seminary, the 
answer must still be a reluctant negative. A teacher of the Bible 
in a college recently remarked in effect to the writer, ‘Of course 
one cannot refuse to pass the boys in their Bible; that would 
make the study obnoxious to them.”. The remark is evidence 
of the practice of one instructor and presumably of others; at 
any rate it is safe to say that the principle involved influences 
many to someextent. Putting little work into the course, the 
student gets little profit out of it, and it is valueless in the pro- 
fessional study of the Bible. 

Such is the condition of the really enormous amount of 
Bible study engaged in by our Christian youth. In what direction 
shall we look for the inauguration of means to correct its mis- 
takes? We should naturally expect the theological seminaries 
to take the initiative; they are necessarily in a position to rec- 
ognize most truly the existing faults, and, as we have seen, a 
very desirable advance in their own work is depender.t upon an 
advance in the work done beforehand. 

The task imposed is not so hopeless as it might seem. There 
is nothing in human nature or in the Bible that renders it 
impossible or extremely difficult to induce boys and girls to 
study the. Scriptures. It is not the fault of the scholar if 
‘“‘Sunday-school talk” has an objectionable sound. In the Sab- 
bath school, as in the week-day school, interest can be aroused 
and maintained, and that even upon topics not in themselves 
picturesque or dramatic, provided the method of instruction is 
what it should be. We are of the opinion that with the proper 
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encouragement, college men and women would undertake Bible 
study with as much enthusiasm as they do literature, and as 
much energy as they devote to their mathematics. 

Further, the initiative is already taken. In making the 
suggested modifications in their course of study, the seminaries 
would be simply responding to a movement, already well begun, 
for improving the quality of Bible instruction. Readers of the 
BisticAL WoRLD are not ignorant. of the existence of the 
Institute of Sacred Literature. And yet the possibilities that 
stretch out before it, and indeed before any organization with 
such an aim, cannot be overestimated. Advertisements are out 
of place here, but when once the subject of better Bible study 
is broached, the Institute and its work must be favorably men- 
tioned. The seminaries would be but accepting aid from their 
natural ally, and would be but bestowing encouragement upon an 
enterprise which naturally looks to them for encouragement, if 
in Bible study, as well as in Hebrew, they should accept the 
Institute certificates for certain standard courses which could 
easily be determined upon beforehand. It would indeed be 
unwise to permit these certificates to secure a shortening of the 
three-year seminary course. Gain of acquirement and not gain 
of time is the desideratum. The Institute owes its origin and 
its maintenance to the same teachers as are found in our sem- 
inaries, so we are simply advocating the official recognition of a 
system of instruction which already has abundant sanction of 
our educators. The machinery is all in place, and the readjust- 
ment necessary would be found to be very slight. Constituted 
as it is, it is a truism to say that the Institute is certain to con- 
form to the wishes of the Bible teachers of the country. 

The colleges are not so directly under the control of the 
seminaries, and yet even here it will doubtless be found that the 
Institute inethods have already secured a foothold. The whole 
subject of Bible study in our Christian colleges is one that needs 
and deserves a thorough examination for its own sake. Mean- 
while we venture to think that if the seminaries were to indicate 
with any considerable unanimity the courses and methods of 


study which they regard as especially fitting students for pro- 
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fessional study, the many Christian institutions would not be 
reluctant to provide such courses. h They must not be too tech- 
nical, not theological, and must not necessarily require a theo- 
logical professor to teach them; on the other hand, they must 
be thorough and must be taught by one who is trained for the 
work. College Bible work, if the seminaries are to look with 
favor upon it, must be brought upto the standard of college 
Greek and trigonometry and philosophy. 

The difficulties in the way of the successful accomplishment 
of the plan are far fewer than those besetting the relegation. of 
Hebrew to the colleges, while the benefit accruing to theological 
students would be not less, and to others much greater than in 
the case of Hebrew. It will scarcely be seriously objected that 
in undertaking such an influence the seminaries are transgress- 
ing their traditional limits, according: to which they are estab- 
lished to train men for the ministry. That prescribed duty would 
be the better performed, and the proposed plan, involving as it 
does an active interest on the part of Old and New Testament 
instructors in the teaching not only of the comparatively few 
candidates for the ministry, but of the great numbers of the 
educated youth of the country, is in the direction of a wide 
usefulness and broader service for the church, a service the 
results of which would be promptly and decidedly visible. 
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THE APOCRYPHA. 


By PROFESSOR FRANK C. PORTER, 
New Haven, Conn. 


The contents of the Apocrypha. Source in the Vulgate.— Protestant 
view.— The title— Roman Catholic view.—Place in the Septuagint ;—in the 
Eastern church ;—in Hellenistic Judaism ;,—in Palestinian Judaism.—Date 
of origin.— Relation to Jewish parties—The Revised Version. 

Tuis article is meant especially for those who may be moved 
to a reading of the Apocrypha by the appearance of the revised 
version. It aims ina summary way to trace this distinctively 
Protestant volume back to its origin, and to find, still farther 
back, the historical place and significance of the books which 
make it up. 

1. Contents—The title, Apocrypha, is applied by English- 
speaking Protestants to the following books: I, II Esdras, 
Tobit, Judith, Additions to Esther, Wisdom of Solomon, Wis- 
dom of Jesus, Son of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus) , Baruch, Additions 
to Daniel (¢. ¢., Song of the Three, Susanna, and Bel), Prayer 
of Manasses, I, II Maccabees. Luther’s Apocrypha, still printed 
in the Revised Version of the German Bible, follows a different 
order, and does not include I, II Esdras. Coverdale, who deter- 
mined English practice, followed the Ziirich Bible, not Luther’s, 
as did also the French. 

2. Source of the collection—The Apocrypha is made up of the 
excess of the Latin Vulgate over the Hebrew Old Testament, 
and was cut off and given a place and name of its own by 
Protestantism, in its adherence to the Hebrew canon. But the 
Prayer of Manasses and I, II Esdras are not in the Vulgate 
canon, but were printed in the official Vulgate as an appendix 
after the New Testament. Hence Luther’s Apocrypha represents 
more nearly than ours the difference between the Catholic and 


the Protestant Bibles. In the Vulgate these books are scattered 
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among those of the Hebrew canon without distinction: Tobit 
and Judith after Neh.; Wisdom and Ecclus. after Song of Songs ; 
I, II Macc. after the minor prophets, and the Additions in 
connection with Esther, Jeremiah (Baruch), and Daniel. 

3. Protestant view of the Apocrypha.—Protestantism did not 
exclude the apocryphal books from its Bible, but gave them a 
separate place and title. Luther put them between the Old and 
New Testaments with the title: ‘Apocrypha, that is, books 
which are not held equal to the Sacred Scriptures, and neverthe- 
less are useful and good to read.” In the Reformed (Ziirich) 
Bible they followed the New Testament with the title: ‘These 
are the books which by the ancients were not written nor num- 
bered among the biblical books, and also are not found among 
the Hebrews.” The French Bible of Calvin put them between 
the Testaments as ‘the volume of the apocryphal books con- 
tained in the Vulgate translation which we have not found in 
Hebrew or Chaldee.” Coverdale’s title reads: ‘ Apocripha. 
The bokes and treatises which amonge the fathers of olde are 
not rekened to be of like authority with the other bokes of the 
byble, nether are they fonde in the Canon of the Hebrue.” 
They kept their place in succeeding English versions, including 
the Authorized, though Coverdale’s prefatory words were 
changed and finally fell away. Although in some early editions 
the Apocrypha is omitted (1629, etc.), it was not until 1827 
that the British and Foreign Bible Society decided, after a warm 
dispute, to exclude these books from its publications. Their 
exclusion marked the final success of long and persistent pro- 
tests from the side of Puritanism; but it did not drive the 
Apocrypha from the lecturn of the Episcopal church. In gen- 
eral the Apocrypha has been regarded more highly on the 
continent than in England, and in England than in America; 
more highly by the Lutheran than by the Reformed churches, 
and by the Episcopal than by the Independent; in general, 
more highly by those who view the Bible chiefly as the book of 


divine service than by those who regard it chiefly as the author- 
ity for doctrine. 
4. The title—The use of the word Apocrypha as a title 
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of this collection does not antedate Protestantism. Jerome did 
indeed regard these books as belonging properly in the large 
existing class of apocryphal books, They “are to be reckoned 
among apocrypha.” But the word was used quite consistently 
and appropriately, before the Reformation, of the literature, 
chiefly apocalyptical, which we now call pseudepigrapha. The 
word “hidden” could fitly be applied to the secret books of 
sects, or to books containing secrets of the unseen world or of 
the future. It came, however, to be used with the meaning, 
“uncanonical,”’ and in this sense was applied by Luther to books 
for which he had, in part, a high regard. The derived meaning 
of the word, spurious or false, may have had the effect of lower- 
ing the esteem in which these books were held. At all events 
the title has little fitness, whether judged by its history or by 
the character of the books to which it is now applied. Pre- 
Reformation titles were ‘ anaginoskomena”—i. e., books to be 
read by those about to enter the church (Athanasius) ; “ andile- 
gomena”’—i, e., books whose canonicity was in dispute (Niceph- 
orus, etc.); “ecclesiastical” —7.e¢., books read in the churches 
but not fully authoritative (Rufinus, etc.) ; and ‘ deutero-canon- 
ical.” 

5. Roman Catholic view.— Not until the Council of Trent, 
in 1545, in opposition to Protestantism, did the Roman Catholic 
church declare the Vulgate to be of equal authority in all its 
parts. This decision was no doubt in accordance with the com- 
mon usage of the church, but it was against the opinion of many 
of its best scholars. The statement of the sixth article of the 
English church—‘the other books (as Jerome saith) the 
church doth read for example of life and instruction of man- 
ners ; but yet doth it not apply them to establish any doctrine”’ 
— has many parallels in Catholic writings before the Reforma- 
tion. 

‘6. The Apocrypha in the Septuagint—The presence of these 
books in the Vulgate is due to the Greek (LXX) from which 
the Old Latin version was made. When Jerome revised the 
Old Latin after the Hebrew he wished to omit the books 
which the Hebrew did not contain. But the force of usage 
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controlled the opinion of the church. At its command Jerome 
introduced some of the additional books, and the rest soon 
assumed in the new version the place they had in the old. In 
this process, however, important differences arose between the 
Latin and the Greek. By following the Hebrew text for all the 
books of the Hebrew canon, Jerome set aside the many minor 
variations of the LXX from the Hebrew. He also took the 
Additions to Esther out of their original connection and put 
them together at the end of the book (10*-16)*. The Old 
Latin itself had omitted III, IV Macc., which most LXX man- 
uscripts include, and added II Esdr., not found in Greek. The. 
latter book, however, and I Esdr. did not, as we have seen, 
make their way into the Vulgate proper. 

The Apocrypha, then, is due to the difference between the 
Greek and the Hebrew Old Testaments, but does not represent 
that difference exactly, nor in detail. 

7. The Apocrypha in the Eastern church—The LXX was the 
Old Testament of Greek-speaking Christians from the begin- 
ning. It is not certain that it contained the apocryphal books 
in New Testament times, though there is evidence of familiarity 
with some of these books on the part of New Testament 
writers; but by the earliest fathers they are not only used, but 
directly cited as Scripture. There was, however, a sharper con- 
trast between common practice and scholarly theory in the East 
than in the West. In theory the Hebrew canon was recognized 
by many, but by various devices the effort was made to square 
this with Christian usage. In certain theoretical lists* the 
apocryphal books are given very much the same intermediate 
position between the canonical and the uncanonical that they 
occupy in the original Protestant Bibles. But usage prevailed 
over theory, and the apocryphal books retained on the whole 
the place they had in the manuscripts of the Bible. The present 
view of the Eastern church appears to be intermediate between 
the Roman and the Protestant. The Apocryphal books are 
printed among the others in the official Old Testament of «the 


TE. g., thoee of Athanasius, the chronography of Nicephorus, the List of Sixty 
Books. 
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Greek church, but are declared to be of subordinate value in its 
official catechism. 

8. The Apocryphal books in Hellenistic Judaism— The LXX 
became the Bible of Christianity because it was already the 
Bible of the Jewish synagogue of the Greek Dispersion. The 
difference between Protestants and Catholics goes back to 
a difference between Palestinian and Alexandrian Jews. The 
reception of additional books into the collection of sacred 
Scriptures seems to have been due in part to the fact that the 
Pentateuch was regarded by Hellenistic Jews as the canon, by 
preéminence, so that in comparison with it all other religious 
writings were in one class; and in part to a freer conception of 
inspiration than was current in Palestine, the conception that it 
was not confined to the prophetic age, ending with Malachi, but 
was still the source of the philosopher’s insight and the writer’s 
zest. A formal canonization of the Apocrypha by Hellenists is 
not to be thought of. 

9. The Apocrypha in Palestinian Judaism.— But though the 
apocryphal books were connected with sacred books, and so 
were preserved, only by Alexandrian Jews, they were for the 
most part written by Palestinians and were, like the rest of the 
LXX, translations of Hebrew originals. The Book of Wisdom, 
and IV Macc. are the only books of the LXX which have a 
strongly marked Hellenistic character, and it is not probable that 
many others were Greek originals. Considered as_ historical 
sources, then, our Apocrypha, with the exception of Wisdom, 
belong to Palestinian Judaism. 

10. The time of their origin—It is very inaccurate, however, 
to say that these books are the only, or even the chief, sources 
for the four centuries of Jewish history between Malachi and 
Christ. For these centuries many other sources came into view ; 
on the one side, books and parts of books in the Old Testament 
itself, especially in the Hagiographa; and, on the other side, the 
Apocalypses, from Enoch on, the histories of Josephus, the works 
of Hellenistic Jews, culminating in Philo, and such traditions of 
the earlier scribes as are contained in the voluminous writings of 
the later rabbis, the Midrashim and Talmud. Nevertheless the 
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Apocrypha have, as a whole, an historical place of their own. 
They follow most directly after the books of the Hagiographa, 
and are related to them in character, consisting of histories, 
stories, and books of wisdom. They precede as a whole the 
the apocalyptical literature, as that precedes the rabbinical. 
They are the most direct continuation of the Old Testament, 
but not the most direct introduction to the New. They belong 
chiefly in the century following 190-170 B. C., the date of 
Ecclesiasticus. 

11. Their relation to Jewish parties—The chief events of 
this century were those recorded in I Macc.; yet these books 
give no record of the sharp antagonism between the Pharisaic 
and the Sadducean parties which originated in the Maccabean 
struggle, and they probably preceded that antagonism. Ecclesi- 
asticus lies before these events, but it is in spirit more nearly 
related to the Sadducee than to the Pharisee. I Macc. is more 
definitely Sadducean in tendency. Tobit, Judith, II Macc., 
Baruch are Pharisaic in the same general sense. These and 
I Esdras, with the Additions to Esther and Daniel, are to be read 
as early products of the Jewish Haggada, of which the Talmud 
and Midrash contain the fuller, if in part coarser, growth. For 
the fully developed picture of Pharisaic doctrines, and for the 
conflict of the two great parties, we must turn to such books 
as the Psalms of Solomon, the Book of Enoch and the Book of 
Jubilees. 

Ecclesiasticus must be studied in connection with the 
Wisdom literature of the Old Testament; the Book of Wisdom, 
the most important early product of Hellenistic philosophy, 
must be put in its native soil to be historically understood. 

II Esdras, we have already seen, does not properly belong 
in this collection. Though written in Greek it survived only in 
various Christian versions, of which the Latin is the most 
important. It is one of the most fully developed products of 
the apocalyptical literature, of which Daniel was the type, and 
Enoch the most noteworthy pre-Christian product. It is in con- 
nection with this class of books, or rather with the ideas which 
are chiefly embodied in it, that Christianity made its start in the 
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Jewish world, and there is perhaps not another Jewish book 
which has more interesting and important points of contact with 
the New Testament than this one. The writer is a Jew of about 
100 A. D., upon whom pressed the problems that perplexed 
Paul until he found their solution in Christ, and his earnest 
struggle after a solution throws not a little light upon Paul’s. 
The English reader must be warned that the first two and the last 
two chapters of the book as it stands in our Apocrypha are of 
Christian origin. The striking points of likeness between these 
chapters and the New Testament are therefore not parallels but 
citations. | 

It is evident from this survey that the effort sometimes made 
to construct a theology of the Apocrypha is unhistorical, since 
the collection is not a unity, but contains products of different 
tendencies. The importance of the Apocrypha to the historical 
student is not thereby lessened, but increased. To be sure we 
cannot bridge the gap between the Old Testament and the New 
by these books alone, yet they are of indispensable use in the 
effort to make that transition. Moreover, because of their place 
in the Bible of Christendom, and because of their intrinsic 
interest and worth they are deserving of far more attention than 
they have received from this generation. 

12. The revised version of the Apocrypha.—I\t is to be hoped 
that the Revision of the Apocrypha will bring it back, not to 
its old place, but to the place it deserves in popular use and 
regard. The Revision is not, indeed, all that the historical 
student could wish and might fairly expect it to be. Although 
on the title-page we read “revised A. D. 1894,” the preface 
states that the revision of Ecclesiasticus was finished in 1883, that 
of I Macc. in 1881, that of Judith and Tobit in 1882, that of II 
Macc. and Wisdom in 1892, that of the other books after April 
1885. The work upon four important books, then, was com- 
pleted more than ten years ago. ‘Since that time an elaborate 
commentary on the Apocrypha has appeared, the Speaker’s, 
edited by Dr. H. Wace, 1888, and much important work has 
been done upon the text of which the Revision could make no use. 
Especially in the case of Ecclesiasticus a great number of errors 
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in the Greek have been removed by the use of the Syriac text 
for the recovery of the original Hebrew. The revision of this 
book must be regarded as an almost useless performance. On 
the other hand, the version of Wisdom and II Maccabees, done 
by Drs. Hort, Moulton, and Westcott, and not finished until 1892, 
is most admirable. This committee had the great advantage of 
dealing with Greek originals. The revision of II Esdras was 
from the final critical text of Bensly, just published. In the 
case of other books the lack of a critical Greek text, and the 
fact that the Greek at best is a translation of lost originals, offer 
difficulties to the translator which the revisers hardly attempted 
to overcome. The want of consultation and agreement in plan 
between the four committees among whom the work was divided 
must also be regarded as unfortunate. Nevertheless the new 
version is a very great advance upon the old. In connection 
with it, however, one who wishes the more recent results of 
scholarship will use the notes in Ball’s Variorum Apocrypha." 


* The Authorized Version, “ edited with various renderings and readings from the 
best authorities.” Eyre & Spottiswoode, London, 1892. 


OUTLINE TOPICS IN THE HISTORY OF OLD 
TESTAMENT PROPHECY. 
VIII. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


PROPHECY OF JEREMIAH AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


1. LITERARY SOURCES. 
1. Contemporaneous Hebrew Sources. 
1) 640 B.C. Zeph. 1. 
2) 627 Zeph. 2-3. 
3) 628-621 Jer. 
4) 628-621 The Primitive Deuteronomy. (?)3 


~5) 620 Jer. 11: 1-8, 9-23; 12:1-6. 
6) 608 Jer. 7-10; 26. 

7) 608-604 Jer. 14; 15; 18; 19:1-20:18. 
8) 604 Jer. 25; 35(?) 


*For Zephaniah cf. Strauss, Vaticinia Zephaniae; Reinke, Der Prophet Zephan- 
ja; Pusey, The Minor Prophets, I1., 225-92; Keil, The Twelve Minor Prophets, I1., 
117-65; Schwally, Das Buch Ssefanja, eine historisch-kritische Untersuchung, ZAW, 
X., 165-240; Budde, Die Bucher Hab. und Zeph.; StKr, 1893, 383 fi.; Farrar, Minor 
Prophets, 153-8; Orelli, The Twelve Minor Prophets, 260-80; Kleinert, Zephaniah 
(Lange). 

? For Jeremiah cf: Blayney, Jeremiah and Lamentations2,; Konig, Alttestamentliche 
Studien; Henderson, The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah with that of Lamentations; 
Nagelsbach, Der Prophet Jeremiah und Babylon; Neumann, Jeremias von Anathoth, 
die Weissagungen und Klagelieder des Propheten, 2 vols.; Graf, Der Prophet Jeremia 
erklirt; Hitzig, Der Prophet Jeremia erklart?; Keil, The Prophecies of Jeremiah, 1. and 
Il.; Smith, Zx/., 1878, VII., 241-8, 358-68, 453-65, VIII., 59-69, 230-40, 304-15; 
Encyc. Brit., XVII, 637 ff.; Streane, Jeremiah and Lamentations; Cheyne, Jeremiah, 
His Life and Times (Men of the Bible); Kuenen, Onderzoek?, I1., 157-265; Orelli, 
The Prophecies of Jeremiah; Workman, The Text of Jeremiah; Ball, The Prophecies of 
Jeremiah (Exp. Bible); Bennett, The Book of Jeremiah, Chaps. XXI-LII (Exp. 
Bible); Driver, Jntroduction?, 232-59; Bulmerincq, Das Zukunftsbild des Propheten 
Jeremia aus Anathoth; Cheyne, Jeremiah (Pulpit). 


3 Cf. refs. in Syl. p. 6, n. 2. 
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9) 604 Hab, 1-3.7 

10) 604 Jer. 46-49. 

11) 603 Jer. 36. 

12) 597 Jer. 13:1-21. 

13) 594-593 Jer. 50; 51; 27-29. 

14) 588 Jer. 21-24; 34:8-22. 

15) 587 Jer. 37; 38; 30-333 39; 52. 
2. Later Hebrew Sources. 

1) Kings. 


2) Chronicles. 

2. LIVING, DESCRIPTIVE, PREDICTIVE PROPHECY.?:; 

[1) 686-639 B.C. The period of Manasseh and Amon. | 

2) 640 B.C. The impending judgment of Jehovah. Zeph. 
1: 1-18. 

[3) 639-608 B.C. The reign of Josiah. } 

[4) 630 B.C. The Scythian invasion. | 

5) 627 B.C. An exhortation to Judah to repent defore it is 
too late. Zeph. 2:1-3:7. 

6) 627B.C, _Apromise to the faithful of future honor and prosperity. 
Zeph. 3: 8-20. 

7) 626 B. C. The call of Jeremiah; Circumstances ; 
Announcement, hesitation, assurance; first vision (elo- 
quence, commission) ; second vision (almond tree); third 
vision (boiling pot) ; words of cheer. Jer. 1. 

* For Habakkuk cf. Delitzsch, Der Prophet Habakuk; Delitzsch, De Had. Prophete 
vita atgue etate?; Gumpach, Der Prophet Habakuk—iibersetzt; Carriere, Etude hist. et 
crit. sur l’époque de la Prophétie d’Habakuk; Schneider, De Carmine Chabaccuct Com- 
mentatio; Stade, ZAW,IV., 154-9; Baumgartner, Le Prophéte Habakuk,; Elmslie, £x7., 
IV., III., 1891, 427-42; Driver, /ntroduction?, 316 ff.; Budde, StKr, 1893, 383 ff.: 


Orelli, Zhe Twelve Minor Prophets, 240-59; Kleinert, Habakuk (Lange); Budde, Exp., 
May, 1895, 372-85. 

2In order to show the close connection of the living prophecy with the descrip- 
tive and predictive elements, and to distinguish between the predictions which 
relate to the immediate future and those which relate to the more remote future, the 
entire material is given in one list: living prophecy in brackets, descriptive sec- 
tions in Roman type, predictions of the immediate future in z¢a/ic, and predictions of 
the remote future in black-faced type. 

3For prophecy in the period of Jeremiah, cf: Duhm, Die Theologie der Propheten, 
228-51; Ewald, History of Israel?, 1V., 277-87; Duncker, History of Antiquity, I1I1., 
208-27; Orelli, O. 7. Prophecy, 329-45; Briggs, Mess. Prophecy, 220-65; Stanley, 
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8) 


9) 


[15) 
[ 16) 
[17) 


18) 


19) 


20) 
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626 B.C. Scythian sermons; Israel faithless, deserv- 
ing of punishment; unblushingly idolatrous; has only 
herself to blame; all privileges forfeited. Jer. 2: 1-4: 5. 
626 B.C. Israel’s confession and acceptance. Jer. 3: 
21-4: 5. 

626 B.C. Other Scythian sermons, describing (1) The 
wickedness of the times; (2) Zhe punishment to be 
inflicted. Jer. 4: 5-6: 30. 

621 B.C. Josiah’s reformation and the finding of the 
Book of the Law. 2 Kings, 22:8-10; 23: 1-3, 21.]| 
The essential contents of the book, and its general con- 
tribution. Deut., 6: 4-5; 12:2-6; 16: 21-22; 18:9-15; 
28: 15-21. 

620 B.C. Jeremiah’s preaching in the interests of this 
book. Jer. 11:1-8. 

620 B. C. The trouble involved—Anathoth. Jer. 
11:9-23; 12:1-6. 

Josiah’s reformation as related to the book of Deuteron- 
omy. | 

620-608 B.C. The last thirteen years of Josiah; the 
battle of Megiddo; Josiah’s death; the reaction. | 

The reigns of Jehoahaz (608 B. C.), and Jehoiakim 
(607-597 B. C.).] 

608. B.C. Repeated rebuke of idolatry and announce- 
ment of judgment, Jer. 7-10. 

608 B.C. The trial and acquittal of Jeremiah; sum- 
mary of chapters 7-10 (26:1-6); impeachment and 
defense (26:7-15); Micah’s case, the result, Urijah 
(26: 16-24). 

608-604 B.C. The drought; the prophet’s intercession ; 
the answer ‘“‘No”’; grief and. continued intercession ; 
refusal; the awful doom, the prophet’s distress; Jeho- 
vah’s consolation. Jer. 14-15. 


Hist. of the Jewish Church, I1., 567-622; Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets, 
286-320; Renan, //ist. of the People of Israel, I11., 120-332; Cornill, Zhe Prophets of 
Israel, 80-107. 


10) 
12) 
13) 
14) 
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23) 


24) 


25) 


26) 


(27) 


28) 
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608-604 B. C. God like the potter; let Israel repent ; 


. the hopelessness of the situation ; the approaching calam- 


ity; murder attempted ; the prophet’s impassioned impre- 

cations. Jer. 18. 

608-604 B. C. The bottle; calamity predicted; break- 

ing of the bottle; calamity predicted; the vengeance of 

Pashur; the prophets reply; his passionate outburst ; his 

cry for help. Jer. 19:1-20; 18. 

604 B. C. The wine-cup of fury; Israel’s long dis- 

obedience ; coming of Nebuchadrezzar; the seventy years of 

captivity; the wine-cup to be drunk by all nations ; the terni- 

ble judgment upon all nations. Jer. 25. 

604 B. C. The Rechabites; application to the case of 

Judah. Jer. 35. . 

604 B.C. The prophecy of Habakkuk, a dialogue and 

a prayer. 

(a) Prophet: O, Lord! the wickedness of our times. 
Hab. 1: 2-4. 

(6) God: I will bring the Chaldean to punish Judah. 
I: 5-11. 

(c) Prophet: O, Lord! think of the desolation wrought 
by these arrogant Chaldeans. 1:12-17. 

(d) God: [No answer]. 

(e) Prophet: O, Lord! I wait for an answer. 2:1. 

(f) God: Destruction shall come upon Chaldea—a five- 
fold woe. 2: 2-20. 

(g) Prayer: “A choral echo, anthem of praise to the 
God who comes to judge and save”—terror and 
thanksgiving. 

604 B.C. Jeremiah’s sermons against foreign nations: 

Egypt, Philistia, Moab, Ammon; Edom; Damascus; Kedar 

and Hazor; Elam, Jer. 46-49. 

603 B.C. The army of Nebuchadrezzar is approaching. ] 

603 B.C. The burning of the roll: its preparation ; 


_read before the people and princes; before the king; 


destroyed; rewritten, Jer. 36. 
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29) Surrender of the city; Jehoiakim becomes a vassal ; 


[30) 
31) 
[32) 
33) 


34) 


[35) 
36) 
37) 
38) 
39) 


40) 


[41) 
42) 


43) 


[44) 


Daniel and his companions carried away captive ; Jehoia- 
kim (600 B. C.)rebels, is put in chains, released ; Jeremiah 
silent for seven years; Nebuchadrezzar (598 B. C.) 
marches toward Egypt; Jehoiakim dies(?). 

The reigns of Jehoiachin, 597 B.C., and Zedekiah 
(596-586 B. C.).] 

597 B.C. The linen-girdle; the wineskin; message to 


Jehoiachin, Jer. 13: 1-21. 


The surrender of Jehoiachin, 2 Kings, 24: 12. | 

594 B.C. Zedekiah’s trip to Babylon; Jeremiah’s letter. 
a) The story of the letter, 51: 59-64. 

6) The message, to be content in captivity, 50: 1-51: 58. 
593 B.C. Address to the envoys against rebellion; to Zede- 
kiah ; warning to the priests and people ; Hananiah’s pre- 
diction of return from captivity within two years ; Jeremiah’s 
reply ; the yoke broken ; the iron yoke ; letter to the cap- 
tives ; correspondence with Babylonian prophets. Jer. 27, 
28, 29. 

588 B.C. Arrival of Nebuchadrezzar’s army ; beginning 
of siege. | 

Embassy of Zedekiah to Jeremiah ; his reply, the words 
concerning the people ; the royal family and Jerusalem ; 
final command to the King. ‘21 : 1-22: 30. 

The remnant shall return ; the Messiah shallcome. 23: 1-8. 
The priests and prophets rebuked. 23: 9-40. 

The basket of figs; the fate of the good and of the evil. 
24:1-I0. 

Address concerning the manumission of the slaves. 
34 :8-22. 

587 B.C. The siege is raised. | 

Zedekiah’s question; ‘the answer, Nebuchadreszar will 
return. Jer. 37:1-10. 

587 B.C. Jeremiah arrested as a deserter; consulted 
in secret; condemned; lowered in the dungeon; saved 
by the eunuch; again consulted. 37: 11-38: 28. 

587 B.C. The siege resumed. | 
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45) Israel shall return from captivity ; deliverance will surely come; 

{ Israel shall not be as now, forgotten and afflicted ; Jerusalem shall 
be prosperous and in favor with God. 30: I-24. 

46) Peace and plenty and God’s blessing shall abide with Israel ; 
Ephraim’s weeping and remorse shall disappear ; Israel and Judah 
shall together serve God and prosper; Israel’s restoration to 
favor is as certain as the ordinances of nature. 31: I—40. 


. 47) The purchase of land; prayer of agony to God; the 
reply ; judgment, but also mercy. 32: 1-44. 
48) Renewed promise of return, and of honor among the nations; 


kingly and priestly office shall be ‘reéstablished ; the covenant of 
God is as certain as the ordinances of nature; the new covenant. 


33: 1-26. 

49) 594 B.C. Call of Ezekiel; vision of glory; commis- 
sion; installation. Ezek. 1-3." 

50) 592 B.C. Four signs of coming destruction ; miniature 
siege, reclining on side, loathsome food, shaving of hair. 


Ezek. 4-5. 
51) 592 B.C, Destruction of Israel for idolatry ; a remnant 
2 shall be left ; the death of the nation ; the desolation coming ; 
the sanctuary defiled ; the miserable captivity. Ezek. 6-7. 
a. 52) 591 B.C. Sermons of impending judgment : 


(a) Vision of abominations in the temple, provoking 
God’s wrath. Ezek. 8. 

(4) Vision of six men with slaughter weapons; the man 
with the ink-horn; judgment on the guilty. Ezek. 9. 

(c) Coals of fire upon the city; vision of the cherubim. 
Ezek. 10. 


1 For Ezekiel ci: Havernick, Comm. tiber den Proph. Ezechiel; Umbreit, Praktischer 
Commentar tiber den Ezechiel; Kiiefoth, Das Buch Ezechiels tibersetzt und erklairt, 1. and 
II.; Henderson, Zhe Book of the Prophet Ezekiel; Zunz, ZDMG, XXVIL., 676-84; 
Graetz, Die Echtheit des Buches des Propheten Exzechiel, Monatschrift, X X111., 1874, 
433-46, 515-25; Hengstenberg, Zhe Prophecies of Ezekiel; Charencey, Les Animaux 
“ de la Vision d’ Exéchiel et la Symbolique Chaldéenne; Keil, Bibi. Comm. on the Prophecies 
of Ezekiel, 1. and I1.; Fairbairn, Ezekiel and the Book of his Prophecy ;4 Klostermann, 
StKr, 1877, 391-439; Ewald, Comm. on the Prophets of the O. T., 1V., 1-224; Kuhn, 
StKr, 1882, 601-88 ; Guthrie, Zhe Gospel in Ezekiel; Plumptre, Zxp., 1884, VII., 1- 
18, 161-74, 267-81, 401-16, VIII., 1-17, 161-76, 281-93, 419-30; Cornill, Das Buch 
des Proph. Ezechiel herausgegeben; Kuenen, Onderzoek?, 11., 265-318; Driver, /xtro- 
duction?, 260-79; Skinner, Zhe Book of Ezekiel (Exp. Bible); cf. also Syl. 3, p. 6, n. 4. 
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(d) Vision of the leaders of the people; their judgment ; 
the later mercy and salvation. Ezek. 11. 

(e) Sign of the king’s captivity ; of quaking and trembling. 
Ezek. 12: 1-20. 

(f) The speediness of the punishment. Ezek. 12: 21-28. 

(g) False prophets and prophetesses; God’s hand against 
them. Ezek. 13. 

(4) Idolatrous seekers after oracles ; they shall be cut off ; 
grievous and sure punishments. Ezek. 14. 

(¢) Parable of the vine-tree, for burning. Ezek. 15. 

(j) Story of the lewd adulteress; her sin, greater than 
Sodom or Samaria; great punishment ; ultimate mercy. 
Ezek. 16. _ 

(4) Riddle of two eagles and a vine; its application to 
the House of David. Ezek. 17. 

(2) God’s justice; individual; towards the wicked 
repenting ; towards the righteous revolting. Ezek. 
18. 

(m) Lamentation over the princes of Israel. Ezek. I9. 

53) 590 B.C. Sermons of impending judgment: 

(a) Résumé of God’s dealings with the nation; His 
mercy; their rebellion; they shall be burned up like a 
forest. Ezek. 20. 

(4) God’s sword has been drawn forth; i brings judg- 
ment against Jerusalem, the kingdom, the Ammonites, 
Ezek. 21. 

(c) A catalogue of Jerusalem’s sins; she is ripe for judg- 
ment; all classes are corrupt. Ezek. 22. 

(d) Judah and Israel alike corrupt; their lovers destroy 
them ; the impending punishment. Ezek. 23. 

54) 588 B. C. Announcement of the beginning of the siege: 

boiling of the pot; refraining from mourning. Ezek. 24. 

55) 588-586 B.C. Sermons during the siege: 

(a) 588 B. C. Goa’s vengeance upon Ammon, Moab, 
Edom, and the Philistines. Ezek. 25. 

(6) 587 B. C. Prophecy against Egypt; her desolation, 
Ezek. 29: 1-16. 


- 
| 
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(c) 586 B.C. 
1. Prophecy against Tyre; her insults to Jerusalem ; 
her utter fall. Ezek. 26-28. 
2. Prophecy against Egypt; her destruction by Babylon ; 
like the overthrow of Assyria. Ezek. 30: 20-31:18. 
(d) 586B.C. Prophecy against Egypt; she shall go down into 
the pit; with all the uncircumcised nations. Ezek. 32. 
586 B.C. The capture and destruction of Jerusalem ; 
the fate of Zedekiah; of the inhabitants; the care taken 
of Jeremiah. ] 


3. THE PROPHETIC WORK. 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


The prophet no longer occupied a position of any con- 
siderable power or influence. 

The false prophets are more numerous and more positive 
in their efforts. 

The conditional element in prophecy is plainly recog- 
nized and announced. 

Under the stress of circumstances the prophetic and 
priestly elements meet and unite in the Deuteronomic 
legislation. 

Prophecy is largely restrained by: 

(a) The growing influence of the priesthood. 

(6) The suspicion and hostility of the court. 

(c) The great influence of the false prophets. 

(d) The presentiments of immediate disaster. 

“How could the prophet exercise his imagination in 
depicting woes which he already so fully realized?”’ 
Prophetic work of the preceding centuries is vindicated, 
but the vindication has been secured at the cost of the 
nation’s life. 


4. SUMMARIES OF THE PERIOD. 
1. Ideas concerning ‘‘ Right Living,” ‘‘ Worship,”’ Covenant.” 


9) 


The thought of personal righteousness is not so promi- 
nent; the situation is-one in which the interests of the 
state, rather than those of the individual, are considered. 
Still, each prophet (Zeph., Jer., Hab. and Ezek.) con- 
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tributes something to the picture of ‘“wickedness”’ of 
the times, and points out the right life for individual and 
nations. National righteousness excludes “ rapacity,” 
“ self-aggrandizement,”’ “oppression,” “ delight in con- 
quest,’’ “idolatry.” The ideals of life in Deuteronomy 
are the highest yet presented, because they are in 
accord with the higher ideal of God which now prevails. 
The evil consequences of worship on the high places are 
realized, and a reform movement effected by which 
all official worship is restricted to a central sanctuary. 
This is a fundamental modification of the whole scheme, 
and though largely priestly in its origin, is accepted and 
advocated by prophets. It affects, henceforth, the whole 
religious life. Though idolatry is revived, the idea of 
concentration remains. The destruction of the temple 
lifts “worship” to a higher spiritual plane. 

A new covenant is announced, which shall supersede the 
old. God will forgive the sins of the people and “will 
write His requirements on the tablets of their hearts.” 
Priests and sacrifice will not be necessary, Jehovah shall 
sustain a direct relation to each person (individuality ). 


. Ideas concerning ‘‘God.”’ 


Jehovah is the only God deserving the name Elohim. 
God handles nations as the potter handles clay. 


3) Jehovah sustains a most tender relation to his people,— 


silent is his love. 


4) The love of God, the great idea of Deuteronomy. 


. Ideas concerning ‘‘Man,”’ “Sin,’’ ‘‘Death.” 


Nothing important added. 


2) 


3) 


4) 
5) 


. Ideas of ‘‘ Deliverance.’’ 


This element, in the nature of things, not large. 
Conditions of. deliverance, lowliness and humility 
(Zeph.), steadfast faith (Hab.).. 

The nation, after the catastrophe, will be restored to 
honor and prosperity (see topics 45, 46, 48). 

The new covenant (see above). 

The establishment of the Branch (see topic 37). 


| . 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE CERTIFICATE OF AN APOSTASY DURING THE 
PERSECUTION OF DECIAN. 


By the REV. ROBERT H. BEATTIE, A.M. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Discovery of the Libellus.— Text and translation.—Peculiarities of the text. 
—Restoration of it.—Historic value of the Libellus.—Conclusions.—Literature. 

A COLLECTION which is now giving some workers in the 
Berlin Museum trouble and pleasure is the so-called ‘“ Brugsch 
Collection,” which was purchased and presented to the Museum 
by the Emperor in 1892. It consists-of a great mass of docu- 
ments which were unearthed in the Fayim and which have 
chiefly to do with the first three centuries of the Christian era. 
The work of editing was begun at once, and is under the care of 
Doctors Wilcken, Krebs, and Viereck. Several hundreds of these 
manuscripts have been published as deciphered by these scholars, 
under the title Urkunde des Berliner Museums: Griechische Abtei- 
lung. 

Recently Dr. Krebs deciphered a large part of a rather 
ragged little papyrus which he dated June 26, 250 A.D. It was 
apparently a legal document of some sort, but for some time 
after he had deciphered it it was not recognized as possessing 
any especial value. Suddenly the idea—one of those happy ideas 
that the searcher of the minute details sometimes enjoys — struck 
him that this papyrus was one of the often mentioned, but 
unknown “libelli” which first came into use among the apostates 
of the persecution of Decian. A minute investigation of the 
papyrus, and the references of the church fathers to “libelli” 
of this class, soon proved with certainty that he had at hand the 
original application of a suspected Christian for clemency on the 
ground of compliance with the edict of Decian. 

The neglected little papyrus became an object of interest. 
Professor Harnack talked about it in his “seminar.” Dr. Krebs 
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presented it on November 30, ’93 before the general session of 

the Berlin Academy of Science. In short this little scrap of 

papyrus which the Egyptian sand has kept for us for fifteen 

hundred years is an important contribution to our knowledge of > 

the church of the time of Cyprian. 
The text reads as follows: 


Tots éri trav 
pévors Nyoov 
mapa AipyA(iov) Aroyévou(s) 
Bodros amd Ka(pys) pov) 
5 Nyoov? ws LoB, 
Kal dei 
Ovwv trois dieré 
Aeoa kai viv ma- 
povow Kara 
10 Ta mpoorerata( 
va €@voa aca} 
3[xa]i [eyev] 
odpyv Kai pas | 
. +> 
15 Acevrvxetrat . 
Aipyr(vos) [Ac]oyévns €( |. 
_ o..p[...] 
Ovovra Mvo[ Ons] 
vovos ? ) 


20 5[La] Avroxpdropo(s) Kaé[capos } 

[Ta]iov Mecoiov 
[Tp]afavod Ae]xiov «Bods 

Parentheses indicate abbreviations. 

2Read: ws érdv Svoiy, | éradr. 

3 Brackets contain what is lacking in the papyrus. 

4Qn the papyrus the word was written émid¢ or é7158. 

SLa = €rovus mpwrov. 


THE LIBELLUS 


& 
|| 
4 
1 
4 é 
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“To the commission on sacrifices of the village Alexander's Island 
“from Aurelius Diogenes, the son of Satabas (a native) of the village 
“ Alexander's Island, seventy-two years old (with) a scar over the right 
“eye-brow: As I have always, hitherto, been in the habit of offering 
‘«sacrifices to the gods, so have I also now in your presence, according to 
“the edict, offered sacrifices, poured libations, and eaten of the 
“consecrated food, and I beseech you to bear witness by your attest. 
“TI salute you. I, Aurelius Diogenes, have made this application. 
“I Mus(thes), son of —(have seen) Aurelius sacrificing, and hereto 
“set my seal. 

“In the first year of the Emperor Cesar Gaius Messius Quintus Trajan 
“Decius Pius Felix Augustus. Epiphi. 2.” 


PECULIARITIES OF THE TEXT. 


A single glance at the reprint of this papyrus shows us that 
lines 17-19 are from a different hand from that which wrote 
lines 1-16 and 20-24. The latter is written clearly with evident 
pains, and is apparently the work of the old man himself. 
He was doubtless in the habit of writing Greek in business and 
was familiar with the usual abbreviations. The phraseology which 
he must use for the occasion (lines 6-14) he would have no 
difficulty in procuring. More weighty than these probabilities, 
however, is the fact that in very many instances among these 
Faydm papyri, it appears that the applicant had been unable to 
write, and a friend had written it for him. This is generally 
indicated. Such phrases as, “I, Arpagathes, wrote for them as 
they cannot write,’’* and “I, myself, wrote for him who is 
uneducated,’’? indicate that where another hand did the writing 
this must be indicated in order to make the document legal. 
We may be assured, then, that we have the handwriting of 
Aurelius Diogenes.3 

The other three lines are written hurriedly, and are thick, 
indistinct, and official, They remind one of the m>dern Turkish 

*U. B. M., No. 153, |. 42. 

2U. B. M., No. 152. 


3 These facts constrain the writer to dissent from the opinion of Dr. Breasted that 
lines 17-19 were written by a clerk. In the Evening Post (New Yc1k) of January 20, 
1894, he writes: “ The document itself shows that the clerkly hand that wrote it had 
written hundreds like it.” 
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official who puts a few ink blots on your passport, and then 
makes mud of it by the use of a teaspoonful of sand. Unfortu- 
nately for us this Roman official did much the same thing, and 
left us an almost illegible, although almost perfectly preserved 
specimen of his handwriting. We may be reasonably sure of 
three words, however, and each is important. The first is the 
name of our applicant, Aurelius. The second is @Qvovra, “ sacri- 
ficing,” which is the object of the verb. The third is the abbre- 
viated form of the attest indicated by “oeo-”. From these three 
items, we reach the conclusion that the official put his seal to 
the fact which Diogenes affirmed in his application, namely, that 
he had fulfilled the law and offered sacrifices to the gods. The- 
orthography corresponds to the common colloquial forms then 
current: « and. are interchanged, as in and 
(lines 9 and 14), and a is put for : in devrvyera (line 15). 

The text is without breathings and accents, except over v 
when it is initial, or stands before +, the dizresis is used. These 
conditions obtain generally with manuscript of this period and 
place. The usual abbreviations occur, as xw for xwpys, Aref for 
Adeéavdpov, etc. An interesting slip of the pen occurs in line 10, 
where the syllable ra in zpooreraypeva is carelessly duplicated. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE TEXT. 


The papyrus had lost two important parts. Parts of lines 
Ir and 12, 17 and Ig were missing. Professor Harnack rear- 
ranged and conjectured that lines 11 and 12 should be restored 
as I have already indicated in the text. He reasoned that the 
“things commanded” of line 10 indicated more than one act of 
obedience. The edict had prescribed something more than mere 
sacrificing. Cyprian often refers to the eating of flesh offered 
to the gods. Therefore, the edict contained a clause requiring 
this act of obedience, and the verbal stem which preceded apyv 
he conjectured to be eyevo. But libations were also very com- 
mon, and formed an element in worship which the ‘impious 
Christians” must be made to recognize. The other verb would 
naturally have reference to the libation and would be either 


emiov OF 
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Curiously enough, after the Berlin papyrus was published, a 
second “‘libellus” of the same sort appeared in Vienna.” It 
contained the formula found in the Berlin papyrus in lines 6-14. 
Here the word ecraca is very clear and eyevoapeba is a most 
reasonable conjecture. The validity, therefore, of Professor 
Harnack’s conjecture is thoroughly substantiated. The other 
hole in the papyrus (lines 17 and 1g) is not so easily patched. 
The sense, however, is very clear. It contains the official attest, 
that Aurelius Diogenes had fulfilled the demands of the edict in 
the presence of the commission on sacrifice. In the Vienna 
papyrus this latter part, the attest of the commission, is entirely 
lacking. 

With these preliminary questions settled, we are now ready 
to proceed to the interpretation of the text itself. A little study 
of this will readily convince us that it is a ‘‘libellus” with which 
we have to do. The official character of the document is very 
plain. There is in it the formal address to the commission, and 
sufficient description to make sure of the identity of the libel- 
laticus. In the Berlin papyrus this is especially true, for in 
addition to the name of the applicant, his father’s name, his age, 
place of residence, and the peculiar scar, which could neither be 
imitated nor removed, are all mentioned. The form of the 
application, too, conforms to the legal customs of the time. It 
begins with the usual form, ‘‘To”’ so and so, “from” so and so, 
and ends with the Acevrvyere—I salute you. A similar formula 
is used in many acts, death notices, etc. The Libellus contains 
the stereotyped formula, ‘I have always sacrificed faithfully to 
the gods, and so now in your presence, according to the edict, I 
have also poured libations, and eaten of the sacrificial flesh. On 
this account I beseech you to grant me a certificate to that 
effect.” Then follows the signature of the applicant —which was 
often given by proxy; the attest of the commission was added to 
this application when granted and the date, which was perhaps 
the same for both papyri, but was in any case 250 for the Berlin 
papyrus, closed the document. 


*See note at the end of this paper. 
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THE HISTORIC VALUE OF THE LIBELLUS. 


We have, then, before us a document of sufficient importance 
to characterize a whole class of apostates. Cyprian’ made us 
acquainted with the name long ago, but the libellus, which gave 
the name libellaticus to him who used it, is now for the first time 
before us. The Decian persecution was not confined to the leaders 
of Christianity. Decius determined to destroy absolutely the 
strange religion. Every Christian, humble or exalted, was to be 
persecuted until death or apostasy resulted. First the edict was 
issued. In Egypt it reached the ‘Epistrategien,” then the 
‘“Strategien,” and finally the villages. The net was so closely 
drawn that an especial commission was appointed in every 
locality and the commission was strengthened by five officials 
of the given district. The first duty of this commission was to 
search for all Christians or suspected Christians. They then 
demanded that all such should prove their loyalty to the 
religion of the state by offering an especial sacrifice. It was 
this commission, before which our Diogenes presented himself, 
or at any rate his 4bellus, and which he addresses as: “ émi rév 
ypnpevor kdpns ’AXeEdvdpov Nyoov.”’* 

Now if Diogenes were a Christian, and had not conformed to 
the requirements of the edict, persecution awaited him. If, how- 
ever, he could produce a certificate that he had offered sacrifice 
and poured libation he would be free. Modern political con- 
ditions point to the same solution of the difficulty as ancient 
political conditions produced. Some magistrates were quite 
willing to profit financially because of the persecutions, and 
Uibel were bought and sold in a quiet way.s On the one hand 


*On Libelli and Libellatici in general. See Cyprian Ep., 20:2; 55: 3, 13, 14, 17, 
26; 67:1, 6. De Lapsis, 27, 28, Ep. Romana ad Cypr., 30:73. See also Petri 
Alex. can. 5. 

2 But Eusebius (Ch. Hist. VI, 41:1) quotes Dionysius of Alexandria: “With us 
the persecution did not begin with the issuance of the royal edict, but anticipated the 
edict by a considerable time.” 

3Eus., Ch. Hist. V1, 42,1. 

4Lines 1 and 2 of papyrus. 

5 The following references argue, if they do not prove, such sale: Cyp. Ep., 21:3; 
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the magistrate profited by the sale; on the other the sus- 
pected Christian paid for the privilege of the peaceful observ- 
ance of his religion without having offered sacrifice or in 
any way compromised his conscience except by having given a 
bribe in the purchase of the “bellus. 

This Diogenes is now a Ubellaticus. He is in a strange 
plight. He is on good terms with the commission, while his 
neighbors are being persecuted. He had never offered sacri- 
fice, but held a certificate of having done so. He had never 
denied his faith, but he was not suffering because of his loyalty. 
How was he to be regarded by the church ? 

Aube’ classifies the apostates of the period into sacrificati, 
thurificati, libellatict. The last class comprises those who had 
made or had caused to be made for them a declaration of apos- 
tasy. This was apostasy of the second degree because (a) their 
crime was less and (4) they cared for faith more than for money. 
Their crime was that they allowed themselves to pass in public 
as apostates.? ‘ Apostasy,” says Harnack,3 “was apparently 
treated very summarily until the middle of the third century. 


Even then we find Cyprian questioning the possibility of read- 
mitting apostates.4 In 251 the church machinery was put in 
order.’ The conditions of readmission were various. Between 


sacrificati and libellatict was a wide space. Not only the act but 
the various conditions and circumstances were considered in the 
basis of decision.”° Cyprian seems to summarize the matter in these 
words: ‘Therefore it was decided, dearest brother, the case of 
each individual having been examined into, that the receivers of 
certificates should be readmitted.’’” 
55:14, “pro se dona numeravit,” “dare me ob hoc premium,” and Tertullian de Fuga, 
5:12, 13, “periculum mummis redimere,” “ tributum sibi irrogare.” 

* Deglise et Petat dans la second moitié du III Siecle, Paris, 1885. 

?¥For minute classification of Zéel/atici see article by Hefele on “Abgefallene” in 
Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchen-Lexicon, 2 Aufl., 1882. _ 

3 Article “ Zagsi” in Herzog u. Plitt, Real-Encyc., 2 Aufl., 1881. 

4Cf. Fabius in Eus. #7. Z. VI: 43, 44, Dion. of Alex. in Eus. H. Z£. VI: 44-46. 

5Cyprian, 55. 

Cf. McClintock & Strong, Zncyc., Art. Lapsi, Libellaticus. 

7 Ep. 55:17. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


This 4dellus, then, of which Professor Harnack says, ‘‘ Every 
lover of early church history will take hold of it with deep feel- 
ing” has thrown light upon certain mooted questions. 

1. Since the whole “ellus except the attest of the magis- 
trate is written in the same hand, the question whether giv- 
ing (¢adere) or receiving (accipere) it was the crime is settled." 
The giver was also the receiver of the same document. The 
giving it then to the magistrates was the crime of apostasy. 

2. We have the exact terms of the requirements made in the 
edict of Decian. This explains how men, women, and even 
nursing children suffered punishment for having eaten things 
offered to idols.” 

3. We know better than before how definitely the persecu- 
tion was accomplished through (a) strengthening the local 
officials by a commission of five, (6) the severe punishment 
threatened those officials who failed to enforce the edict3 and 
(c) the careful search for and identification of individuals. 

4. The peculiar character of the apostasy of a /ellaticus is 
now perfectly clear. We can understand the temptation, the 
apology to conscience, the procuring the form, the presentation 
of it to the magistrate and the result. We sympathize with the 
apostate in his public position, a Christian without a church, 
almost as solitary as ‘‘the man without a country.” But we can 
follow him as a penitent and see him readmitted to the church. 

Read in the light of this libellus the whole question “ De 
Lapsis’’ is fraught with new interest and through it the discipline 
of the early church is better known. 


On the Libellus as a whole see Sitzungsberichte der K6nigl. Preuss. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 30 Nov. 1893. Also A. 
Harnack’s review of “Ein Libellus, etc.” in Zheologische Literatur- 

tJustin, Afol., 1: 29. 


2 Cf. Cyprian, De Lapsis, 25 with the fifth edict of Maximian (308) in Eus., De 
Mart. Pal. 1X: 2. 


3 Cf. Gregory of Nyssa in Vita Greg. Thaum. 
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zeitung, 1894, Nr. 2. Also Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische Sprache Band 
XXXI, “Neues aus dem Fayim, etc.,” von Fritz Krebs. Also James 
Henry Breasted’s article on “‘The Latest Papyrus,” in the Zvening 
Post (N. Y.) Jan. 20, 1894. 

The Vienna papyrus was published by Dr. Karl Wessely, Professor 
in the Staatsgymnasium in the third district in Vienna. Its size is 9.6 
by 10.4 centimeters. The text is as follows: 


Tos em twv Ovowy 
Kwopns prraderA 

mapa avpthiwy ovpov Ka. Tov 
Kat Snuntpias Kat capamudos 
worvrerwv 
ae Ovor| res] ros Geos SvereAXe— 
Capev VUV emt TapovTwY 
Kata, Ta mpootaxGevta Kar eomurapev 
kat [rw]v epewy] dio] 
afvovpey vpas vroonpew 
[space for six letters] dcevt[ vxecre] 

(and in another hand) 
avpnA Kat emdedwx 


wodwpos exps v avT ayps 


Ld 


A PARAPHRASE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.* 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, Pu.D., D.D., 
Yale University. 


CHAPTER I. 


(1) I, Paul, address you Romans as one obligated to the will of Christ, 
commissioned by a divine call and specially set apart to the work of spreading 
the gospel which God has given to man,— (2-4) a message whose truths were 
heralded in advance by divinely inspired men in writings which, by reason 
of their origin and contents, are sacred, because they bear witness to the 
Messiah, who was, indeed, in his earthly manifestation, a descendant of 
David, but who, in his spiritual and essential life, was proven to be God’s 
son by a glorious act of power, even an act of resurrection. (5) Such is the 
divine attestation of Jesus, who has applied God’s grace to me and made me 
a messenger to secure, for his glory, that obedience to him which springs 
from faith, among the heathen peoples,—(6, 7) to whom you Christian Romans 
also belong,——and so, since you fall within the scope of my apostolate, I write 
you with salutations of grace and peace. 

(8) Let the first theme of my letter be the gratitude which I feel for your 
growth and progress in the Christian life which is evidenced by your reputa- 
tion for faithfulness in the whole Christian world. (9, 10) I may thus speak 
of my feeling of gratitude, for I solemnly avow that it is confirmed and illus- 
trated by my constant prayer that God would grant me the opportunity to 
visit you,—(11, 12) an opportunity which I sought because of an eager desire 
to confirm you in the Christian life, or rather, that both you and I might 
together receive new strength from the reciprocal influences upon one another 
of the faith which we both alike cherish. (13) Nor has this desire to visit you 
been a mere desire with me; I have often formed a fixed purpose to carry it 
into effect (but have thus far been providentially prevented from so doing), 
—the end I had in view being to extend the work of the gospel at Rome as I 
have done and am doing in other Gentile communities. (14) This purpose 
to visit you was thus in line with my mission to fulfil my divinely imposed 
obligation to the heathen, regardless of nationality or condition. (15) Hence 
my readiness to come and work among you,—(16, 17) a readiness which I 
boldly profess, for I confidently glory and trust in the gospel as God's effective 
means of saving from sin everyone who believes on Christ, whether Jew or 


*I have prefixed in parenthesis the number of the verses to the paraphrase, 
instead of affixing it, for greater convenience of reference. 
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heathen (though I do not forget the economic precedence which has been 
providentially accorded the Jew in receiving the glad tidings). The gospel, 
I say, can save men, for in it a way is revealed in which sinful man may be 
accepted before God and may stand in his presence approved and forgiven. 
Faith is the condition —the procuring cause, on the human side, of this accept- 
ance—and also its result. That is, the attainment of this standing of accept- 
ance with God is a matter of faith throughout, as the Old Testament itself 
already intimates. 

(18) Apart from faith, it is God’s wrath (rather than his righteousness) 
which awaits those who, by the practice of sin, prevent the truth which they 
do possess from ruling their lives. (19,20) For a knowledge of God is 
possessed by men universally. The evidence that God has made himself 
known to them is found in the fact that they have had, in all periods of the 
world’s history, through reflection upon the works of God, an idea of divine 
majesty,— a fact which renders them guilty for the consequences of a neglect 
of that knowledge. (21) It was because the heathen sinned against divinely 
given light, and became irreverent, ungrateful, and wickedly foolish in 
their thoughts of the divinity, that the moral degradation which they are 
experiencing came upon them. (22,23) They gave themselves up to the fol- 
lies and perversions of idolatry, and degraded the idea of God to the level of 
mere creature-life. 

(24, 25) In consequence of this,God punished them by plunging them, 
through the operation of moral laws, into that degradation in which they now 
live and in which their lives are characterized by the most revolting and 
unnatural vices, instead of by supreme reverence for God, as should have 
been the case. 

(26, 27) To such a life, I say, did God give theni over,— a life in which 
the relations of the sexes were basely disregarded and perverted and the dire 
consequences of such vice realized. (28-32) And so, as they cast out God 
from their mind, he gave them in return an ovfcas¢* mind which led into every 
nameable sin those men who, all the while, knew God's just decree that 
such living leads to moral death, and yet were not only themselves guilty of 
it, but have reached the deeper depth of actually justifying and approving it. 


CHAPTER II. 

(1) Since the picture which I have just drawn of the sinfulness of the 
heathen world is true of mankind universally, anyone of you who condemns 
the Gentile must, in so doing, condemn himself, for he is guilty of the 
same sins. (2) I say that all are guilty before God because it is certain that 
he must condemn such conduct as I have described (and it is universal among 
men). (3) Can one of you who passes the false judgment that he is free 


* By this clumsy play upon words I have attempted to represent the paranomasia 
of the apostle: éSoxluacay ... . dddximor voiv, x. T. 
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from the guilt of such sin, while yet committing it, suppose that he will be 
exempt from God’s true judgment? (4,5) Or, not to speak of judgment, 
will you by such pride and folly show that you have no appreciation of Ged’s 
gracious treatment which would lead you to salvation, and will you go on 
accumulating guilt until the final and terrible judgment day? (6-10) A 
day when God will render just awards to all men; eternal life to those who 
have been faithful and obedient to him; his holy displeasure to the factious 
and unrighteous ;— the penalties of his wrath upon these, the blessings of his 
favor upon those,— awards in the administration of which God has regard to 
the degree of light and privilege which men have neglected, so that a severer 
condemnation awaits the Jew than the Gentile. (11, 12) I said that God's 
judgment of men would be a just one, for he is not partial to one division of 
mankind as against another, for it is s¢# which he will punish, whether com- 
mitted by the Gentile, who has but the light of nature and conscience to guide 
him, or by the Jew, who possesses the fuller knowledge of duty which the 
Mosaic law imparts. (13) The Jews who have not kept the law cannot be 
saved by its mere possession, for it is not the Anow/edge of what God requires, 
but the Zerformance of it which he accepts. (14, 15) The Gentiles have just 
as much prospect of salvation by works as the Jews, but neither can be saved 
thus for the moral perceptions of right and duty which the heathen often 
exhibit show that they have a moral law within them and are amenable to 
the principle, Doers of law shall be justified, and since neither Jews nor Gen- 
tiles are “‘doers” in the sense required, that of perfect obedience, they both 
alike fail to sustain the test. (16) On the plane of law, then, there is one 
principle for all: Justification for those only who fully meet the divine require- 
ments; punishment for such as do not. This will be the law of the future 
judgment for all such as do not avail themselves of the provisions of God's 
grace by repentance and faith. 

(17-21) What though you bear the theocratic name (“ Jew’’) and rest in 
secure confidence of divine favor and possess the knowledge of God and duty 
which the Old Testament furnishes, and regard yourself as a spiritual supe- 
rior among men? What does this signify if you fail to justify those claims, 
and, by immoral life, forfeit the benefits of your knowledge? (22-24) Do 
you not commit the very sins which you denounce, and so cause the heathen to 
despise the God whom you pretend to worship? (25) Itis,indeed, a fortunate 
thing to be a Jew and to enjoy the advantages which God has afforded him, 
but if these are not put to the uses of a good life, by the Jew, he becomes no 
better than a heathen. (26, 27) Indeed, if a heathen should, with his feebler 
light do the thing which your law requires, and which you yourselves fail to 
do, he would show himself to be more truly God’s servant than you and would 
meet with more favor at the judgment. (28, 29) For it is not the practice of 
rites, or the possession of principles, but inward purity of life which proves 
one to belong to the true people of God. 
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CHAPTER III. 


(1, 2) If, then, Jew and Gentile may thus exchange places in God’s 
estimation (cf. 2 : 26-29), does anything remain of the Jew’s boasted advan- 
tage? Yes, much remains, in whatever point viewed; and, first, his 
possession of Old Testament revelation. (3,4) I say thisadvantage remains, 
for, even if the objection be made that many of the Jews have not accepted 
the Messiah and so have been false to this same Old Testament revelation, 
yet, God’s faithful performance of the promises which he made this people is 
not thereby precluded. Let us remember that, though all men be false, God 
is true. (5,6) It would seem, then, that human faithlessness is not only con- 
sistent with God’s faithfulness, but rather exhibits it in clearer light. Is man, 
then, to blame for it? Is it not (looked at ina human way) rather com- 
mendable? No, for on sucha principle there could be no just judgment of 
the world, since it confuses all moral distinctions. (7, 8) If, then, I, by my 
falseness, become a means of eliciting and magnifying the fidelity and truth- 
fulness of God, can my falseness, which serves so good an end, be regarded 
as sinful? But carry the argument a step further. Must not this lead to the 
principle: Increase falseness that God may be shown to be true ; promote 
disobedience that God’s faithfulness may more plainly appear, 7. e., ‘‘ Do evil 
that good may come?’ I am wickedly charged withsuch teaching. Those 
who do maintain such principles are under a just condemnation. (9) What, 
then, is the general conclusion of the whole argument? Have we Jews any 
advantage over the Gentiles in respect to the prospect of salvation by works? 
None at all, for both classes have been proven to be, by reason of their sin- 
fulness, without hope of such salvation, (10-18) a conclusion which the Old 
Testament picture of human depravity confirms. 

(19, 20) And this testimony must be true of the Jews since it is found in 
the very Scriptures which God gave especially to them. All, then, are guilty. 
None can be saved by obeying law; the less so because the law only inten- 
sifies the power of sin, instead of delivering man from it. 

(21, 22) We have seen that in the line of legal works there is no pos- 
sibility of attaining acceptance with God. But there is another way of 
securing it,—the very way which the Old Testament teaches,—that is, . by 
an act of trust in God’s mercy as now revealed in Christ, and this way is open 
to all without distinction of race or privilege. (23,24) For just as all men 
have, by sin, closed the path of salvation by merit, so to all is open on equal 
terms the way of a gracious salvation which is brought to man through that 
work of Christ by which he has purchased men’s release from sin. (25, 26) 
This liberation was accomplished by God’s so manifesting, in the death of 
Christ, his holy displeasure against sin that he thereby dispelled the appear- 
ance of being indifferent to evil (which was occasioned by his lenient treat- 
ment of sinners in pre-Christian times) and showed that, in forgiving the 
sinner who should trust in Christ, he was not acting inconsistently with the 
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requirements of holiness. (27) Since salvation is secured only by the 
renunciation of all meritorious deeds, none may allege his rights or privileges 
as constituting a valid claim upon God. ‘The law-principle of salvation may 
encourage, but the faith-principle shutsout such presumption. (28) For man 
is justified by faith which involves the renunciation of merit, whether his 
previous obedience to the requirements of the law have been more or less 
complete. (29) In the light of this principle we see the universality of 
Christianity. All stand on the same plane before God; none may claim 
salvation ; all may receive it on the same graciousterms. (30) God’s uniform 
requirement is faith ; he will accept all men on this one simple condition. 
(31) Do we then set the law (whose efficacy as a means of salvation we 
deny) and faith (whose efficacy we affirm) in opposition? No. The law 
itself confirms the very principles of faith which we maintain. 


CHAPTER IV. 


(1) Inaccord with the statement that in my doctrine of justification I con- 
firm the law, and as an illustration of it, what do we find that our ancestor 
Abraham attained ? Did he secure any meritorious claim upon God ? (2) For 
if he was justified by works he may make such a claim, but this supposition 
is really out of the question, for (while his life may be honorable defore man) 
it can furnish no ground of merit before God. (3) For all personal merit even 
in his case is excluded by the scriptural statement that it was his faith (not 
his works) which God accepted and on account of which he pronounced him 


- righteous. (4) Now in the matter of legal obedience, not grace but dedt is 


the principle of award. (5) Butwhere there isno claim to perfect obedience, 
but, instead, a spirit of trust in God, it is that rust which God accepts. (6-8) 
This thought of a gracious treatment of man by God —a treatment better 
than he deserves, finds expression in the Psalm where David pronounces the 
man happy against whom the Lord does not reckon up the whole sum of his 
sins, but graciously hides them with his forgiving mercy. (9) In accordance 
with the truth that righteousness is attained, not in the line of works, but of 
faith, is not the blessing of justification open to all, irrespective of circumci- 
sion? Yes, for the Scripture, in narrating Abraham’s justification, speaks, not 
of circumcision, but only of faith. (10) That justification takes place without 
regard to circumcision is also evident from the fact that Abraham was not 
yet circumcised when he was justified. (11) Circumcision followed faith as 
its sign and was therefore secondary and dependent upon it. Its chief mean- 
ing, therefore, was to bear testimony to Abraham as the man of faith irrespec- 
tive of circumcision. (12) Hence Abraham’s religious significance is con- 
nected primarily with his faith and not with his circumcision. Hence it is 
not Jews as such, but believers, whatever their nationality, who are best 
entitled to claim to be his spiritual sons. (13) For his religious preéminence 
was not won by legal works, but rests upon God’s gracious acceptance of his 
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faith. (14) Essentially the same must be true of all real followers of 
Abraham, for if they won their reward by works, the principle of grace 
would be nullified, (15) because the law brings, not righteousness, but wrath 
through its intensification of the power of sin. Its immediate effect is there- 
fore directly against man’s salvation, for when it appears, transgression and a 
consequent consciousness of sin which forbodes punishment inevitably 
follow. (16) Since the law makes us objects of the divine displeasure rather 
than subjects of salvation, the inheritance of the blessings promised to 
Abraham must be entered upon by faith, the condition which corresponds to 
the grace which bestows them. Thus it is seen how Abraham stands for the 
prototype of all believers (17) [the Scripture speaks of his numerous 
progeny] before Godin whose boundless power he so implicitly believed. 
(18, 19) This faith of his which remained confident in the face of all human 
improbability of its realization was what enabled God to make Abraham the 
spiritual father of mankind,— (20, 21)this unwavering confidence, I say, is 
what God graciously accepted for righteousness. (23-25) Now the narrative 
of Abraham's justification in Genesis has its chief value not as the history of 
an individual, but because it is typical of all God’s dealings and illustrates 
the principles upon which he always proceeds. The narrative contains the 
truths which apply to us whoare believers in Christ as the divinely appointed 
mediator of salvation. 
CHAPTER V. 


(1, 2) The consequences of justification are, first, a sense of security in 
our relations to God which we have obtained through Christ who has intro- 
duced us into this new status of acceptance with God; ext, a joyous hope of 
future blessedness; (3, 4) ¢#ird, the ability to be glad even when beset with 
trials and hardships, because we understand that these conditions develop 
moral perseverance, and this, well-tested Christian character. (5) Moreover, 
the reason why this hope of future good does not disappoint us is that the 
realization of God's love to us assures us of its fulfilment. (6) What is the 
guaranty of this love and of the hope founded upon it? It is found in 
Christ’s giving himself up to death for us in our moral impotence, —(7) an 
act of sacrifice which could only spring from a greater love than is known 
among men. (8) Thus the greatness of the divine love is seen in the fact 
that those for whom Christ died were not the obedient and faithful but the 
sinful and hence the objects of God’s holy displeasure. 

(9) If, now, we know that the divine love went out thus toward sinners, 
how much easier it is to believe that the beginning of our salvation will be 
carried forward to its completion. (10) For, to repeat the argument, if God 
began the work of our salvation when we were the object of his wrath; if his 
love was great enough for that, how much more certain is it that, now that we 
have been acquitted of our guilt, we shall come to our complete life in 
Christ? (11) How justly, then, may we rejoice in that divine love which has 
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removed all obstacles to our acceptance with God, and made it possible for 
us to be at peace with him! 

(12) In view of the truths which have been established, we may compare 
Christ, his work and its result, salvation, with Adam, his fatal transgression, 
and its consequence, physical death, which became the portion of all because 
his sin involved as its result the sinning of all his descendants. (13, 
14) I affirm this relation between sin and death on the ground that even 
before the law came in to condemn sin and to stamp it as transgression, all 
were falling a prey to death ; even those who lived during this period and had, 
unlike Adam, no explicit, positive command which they could break, con- 
tinued to die. [(15-17) But, before carrying out the comparison between 
Adam and his work, and Christ and his work, note certain differences. The 
grace of God in Christ is more than a match for the sin which began with 
Adam and spread itself over all mankind. Man’s condemnation issued from 
one trespass, but God’s restoring grace has more power than many trespasses 
even, since it saves man from the power of many. We may be sure of this 
because it is more easily conceivable and more certain that those who receive 
God’s gift in Christ will triumph over sin than that all should have become 
involved in death in consequence of Adam’s trespass.] (18, 19) Sothen—as 
we began to say —as by Adam’s sin all became involved in death, by. 
Christ’s work of righteous obedience is acceptance with God opened to all, for 
the two cases are parallel. Christ is the second Adam come to restore to 
God’s favor those who as descendants of the first Adam are lost to it. (20, 21) 
Now the Old Testament system, whose saving function I deny, had just the 
purpose to bring out this indwelling sin into its greatest strength, so that the 
case of man was rendered even more hopeless than before, but the grace of 
God in Christ is able even to overcome this power of sin when thus intensified 
by the law and to bring man back to divine favor and assure him of eternal 
bliss. 

CHAPTER VI. 


(1) Shall we, from the fact that where the law brought out human sinful- 
ness in its full force God’s grace appeared in even greater power,— shall we 
from this fact conclude that sin is a good thing, because it evokes God's 
grace? (2) Such a conclusion is opposed by the very nature of the Christian 
life. How can those who have broken off, as by a death, all relation to the old 
sinful life, seek to justify any further connection with it? (3) Our baptism 
expressed that entrance into personal life-fellowship with Christ whose deep- 
est meaning is: participation in the benefits of his sin-atoning, sin-destroying 
death. (4) This participation involves an ethical dying with Christ on his 
cross, —a complete breaking off of relations with the old, sinful life,—and a 
burial into moral death, z. ¢., a permanent separation from the sinful world in 
which wé formerly lived, in order that a new life in a new world of motive and 
action might be begun,—a life as different from the former one as was 
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Christ’s life after his resurrection from what it was before. (5) I may thus 
emphasize the fact that the megative process called “death” and “ burial to 
sin” implies also the Jositive process called “ resurrection " to holiness, for if 
we experience that moral process which is the analogue of Christ's death, z.¢., 
separation from the old life, we must also experience its counterpart, the 
analogue of Christ’s resurrection, that is, a renewed and purified moral life. 
(6) Our old sinful self has been put to death ; the body, where sin so mani- 
fested its power, has been subdued. (7) Such a death means separation from 
sin. (8) And if it means separation from sin through union with Christ, it must 
also mean a new life of holiness through union with him. (9, 10) Christ in his 
death broke off all relations to sin, never again to enter into them, and at his 
resurrection entered a life belonging wholly to God. (11) So should the 
Christian consider his regeneration which is typified by his baptism as 
demanding at once the cessation of the sinful life and the beginning and con- 
tinuance of the holy life. (12,13) I exhort you, therefore, not to permit sin 
to control your bodies and their passions as it formerly did, but to subject 
your bodily powers to the uses of righteousness as the nature of your 
Christian profession demands. (14) You must not permit sin to dominate 
your lives, and you need not, for you are not under the law-system which 
always tends to intensify the bondage of men under sin, but under God's sys- 
tem of grace in which is disclosed a way of deliverance from sin’s guilt and 
power. 

(15) From the fact that we Christians are not under the Old Testament law, 
but under God’s grace in the gospel, shall we conclude that we are free to break 
the divine law by sin? By nomeans. (16) In refuting such an inference 
let us start from the position that a inan is the servant of whatever he obeys. 
If a man obeys sin he is sin’s servant; if he obeys righteousness then he is 
bound to fulfil the demands of righteousness. (17) Now this latter is your 
case. Your obedience and service to sin are things of the past. You have 
committed yourselves to my teaching which enforces the demands of righteous- 
ness upon every life. (18) When you thus broke away from bondage to sin, 
you entered a bondage to righteousness, in which you committed yourselves to 
obey its requirements. (19) 1 am applying to these high spiritual truths 
terms derived from human relations so as to make the contrast between the 
characteristic of the old life and that of the new plain to the most undiscern- 
ing. And I apply this truth thus: just as you used to allow your bodily 
powers to be dominated by sin, so you should now, as Christians, make them 
the means of serving and promoting holiness of life. (20) For (to repeat my 
distinction between the two kinds of life) in your old life you were freemen in 
respect of righteousness, and bondmen in respect of sin ; the opposite is now 
true ; you are now free from sin and bound to righteousness. (21) But looking 
away from the principle to the consequences of the old sinful life, what reward 
did it bring? Only a fruitage of which you are ashamed, for all its results are 
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in the line of that final issue, moral death, (22) But the opposite of all this is 
your case now. Being freemen in respect to sin and bondmen in relation to 
God, you have holiness and everlasting life as your portion. (23) So diverse 
are the outcomes in the two cases. The just desert of the former is death ; 
the gracious gift which, in the case of the latter, God bestows, is eternal life 
through the merit and mediation of Christ. 


CHAPTER VII. 


(1) Those who, like you Romans, are acquainted with law, will at 
once recognize the truth of the principle that the law ceases to have dominion 
over the man at the man’s death. The relation between the person and the 
law is sundered by death. (2) An illustration and proof is seen in the fact 
that when a husband dies the wife is then free to marry another man. The 
marriage-bond is dissolved by death. (3) Previous to the death of one of the 
parties the other is not free to contract another marriage ; to. do so would be 
adultery. (4) In like manner—applying this principle to spiritual relations— 
the bondage of you Christians to the Old Testament law was broken by a 
death — the moral death to sin of one of the parties (2. ¢., yourselves). You 
were under the law as your master, but are now under Christ, just as the 
woman whose first husband has died comes under the authority of another 
whom she is then freeto marry. (5, 6) Our former situation under the law 
was one of bondage under a hard master, sin, with which the law allied itself 
toenslave us. But now we are freed from that master by a moral death, in 
order that we may freely and gladly serve our new master, Christ, not from 
outward constraint but from inward impulse. 

(7-10) Does it follow from my apparent depreciation of the law that it is 
evil? No; it is not itself evil, but only the occasion of developing, by the 
reaction which it provokes on the part of indwelling sin, the evil in men into 
expression. Without law men are comparatively unaware of their inherent 
wickedness, but when law comes with its demands and ideals they are seen to 
have utterly failed to meet its requirements, and thus its immediate effect is 
rather to conduct them to condemnation than to the holiness of life which the 
law, in itself considered, contemplates. (11-14) Sin, not law, is the cause of 
this condemnation. The law is an instrument which sin uses for its purpose, 
but is in itself holy. The moral destruction which I speak of is wrought by 
sin which dwells in the flesh. It is against this overmastering foe that the good 
desires and aspirations which survive in the unregenerate man contend, but 
contend in vain. (15-23) My efforts to keep the law are rendered unavailing 
by the power of sin, which that very law calls out into greater strength. I 
am no more my true, my would-be self, but sin so rules my life that I am 
powerless to realize my best desires. Two laws or forces contend within me— 
sin, which allies the law with itself, and my reason; in other words, the flesh, 
the evil propensities and passions, and my deeper, truer moral feelings and 
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desires. In this conflict the evil power is completely victorious, so that I am 
rendered a helpless slave of sin. (24, 25) Whence shall release come? I 
well know now that it comes alone from Christ. Such is the inner conflict in 
the life that aspires after goodness ; such the despair to which it is driven in 
its oft-baffled strivings and such the release which Christ affords. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


(1,2) The state of the Christian is thus the very opposite of that which 
I have just described (7: 14-25). The verdict of the law is not out against 
him, because he has been delivered from that condemnation which the law 
pronounces, and from the sin which occasioned the condemnation, by the 
power of the Spirit which entered his life in consequence of his union with 
Christ. (3, 4a) The law could not free him from its own curse, but could 
only reaffirm its adverse verdict, not because of any defect in the law, but 
because of the power of sin which perpetually exposed the man to the law’s 
condemnation. But Christ, whom God sent into the world to share our nature, 
apart from its sinfulness, has accomplished this deliverance, so that a way is 
opened for the fulfilment of the law’s just requirements. (44-6) This result 
is attained by establishing in man the inner dominion of the spirit which over- 
throws that of the flesh and determines all the aspirations and conduct of the 
man toward holy, spiritual life instead of toward the moral death to which it 
was formerly tending. (7-9) Thus the man is brought into real harmony 
with God —for only through the rule of the Spirit in us can the old enmity to 
God which sin occasioned be removed. The possession of Christ’s spirit 
alone proclaims us truly his. (10) If we possess that spirit we have the 
guaranty of an imperishable life. The body must indeed die in consequence 
of the curse which human sin brings with it, but this death cannot affect the 
spirit of the man who has participated in’ Christ’s salvation. (11) If we pos- 
sess the life-giving spirit of God, he will grant us a future life and resurrec- 
tion through the power of that indwelling spirit. 

(12) Since the Spirit is the determining element of the Christian life, we 
Christians are bound to follow his guidance. (13) Only that life which he 
inspires is worthy to be called life. The carnal life is death and the death of 
the carnal impulses is life. (14) It is through following the impulses of the 
Spirit that we prove ourselves God’s sons. (15) When we became Christians 
we did not enter a servile condition similar to that in which we were under 
the law, but we entered a filial relation in which we can address God as our 
Father. (16) And the inner testimony of the Spirit in our hearts assures and 
confirms this relation. (17) If we are God's children, then, of course, we 
inherit the great blessings of his kingdom. This we do, however, only because 
we are joined with Christ and share the sufferings which faithful service to 
him may entail. (18) At present the Christian must suffer for Christ's sake, 
but how much will the future glory of the Messianic kingdom outweigh 
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such suffering! (19) Of this coming blessedness we find everywhere an 
eager expectation. Even inanimate nature seems to be awaiting it. (20, 21) 
The reason is that God, in subjecting nature to the law of decay and death, 
mingled an element of hope with this condition which leads her to expect 
deliverance from this law and participation in the freedom from sin’s curse 
which awaits God’s children. (22) Such a prospect for nature seems sug- 
gesced by the condition of eager yearning and intense dissatisfaction which 
she shows with her present condition. (23) But not only do we see this 
yearning for deliverance from sin’s consequences on the part of nature; even 
Christians, who have been acquitted of their sins and have become obedient 
children of God, are subject to this condition of perishableness which has 
been impressed upon nature. They too must die, and they naturally await 
with hope their future deliverance from the reign of sickness and death, 2. e., 
the bestowment of an imperishable embodiment for the soul. (24, 25) I say 
“with hope,” for this element is mingled with all our experience of salvation. 
We have not yet enjoyed its full fruition. Our incomplete emancipation from 
the law of decay and death leaves us this great boon to expect in the heavenly 
world. 

(26) Not only does the hope just described inspire us, but the Holy Spirit 
aids us in our weakness and in our prayers by his all-prevailing intercessions. 
(27) Since this intercession is accordant with God's will he alone knows its 
full significance and power. (28) But there is one thing which we do know, 
that is, that all events codperate to secure the final good of believers. (29) 
Because we were from the beginning included in God’s foreknowledge and 
purpose and thus our standing as Christians has the whole plan of God to 
support it. (30) The realization of our salvation in the past and in the future 
but fulfils the gracious plan of God for our lives. 

(31) The practical conclusion is, that God’s purpose of grace is pledged 
to us. (32) God, who provided for our salvation in the great gift of his Son, 
will not withhold from us any lesser benefit. (33) None can bring a charge 
against God's chosen ones since God himself has acquitted them. (34) None 
may condemn them since Christ died, rose, and intercedes for them. (35-39) 
There is no hardship or suffering, not even death — no, nor any power whatso- 
ever in all the universe which can separate us from the love which Christ has 
for us. 

[To be concluded next month. } 
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The Council of Seventy. 


THE following items concerning individual members of the Council of 
Seventy will be of interest to other members of the Council. 

President Geo. S. Burroughs conducted daily morning Bible studies in 
connection with the International Christian Endeavor Convention in Wash- 
ington. Large numbers attended these meetings and a genuine interest in 
systematic Bible study was aroused. 

Chancellor O. C. S. Wallace conducted the Bible studies at the Baptist 
Young People’s Assembly at Luray, Va., and Professor Ira M. Price rendered 
the same service at a similar assembly held at Pine Lake. These assemblies 
for the Baptist young people are a new feature of the work of the B. Y. P. U. 
They make a prominent feature of and set a high standard for Bible study. 

Chancellor Wallace will prepare a course of thirty studies on the Life of 
Christ for the use of the Baptist Union in its Christian Culture courses. This 
course will be published in the Union commencing with October Ist. 

Professor George S. Goodspeed is preparing the articles on the Fore- 
shadowings of the Christ to be published in the BrBLICAL WorLD for the 
use of the members of the Bible Students’ Reading Guild of the American 
Institute. 

Professor Charles F. Kent is at work — the second volume of his is- 
tory of the Hebrew People. 

President Charles J. Little, Professor “. C. Zenos, Professor W. D. Mc- 
Kenzie, and Professor D. B. MacDonald are just returning from Europe where 
they have spent the summer months. 

Rev. John H. Barrows is now in Germany and will go to India soon where 
he will deliver his lectures on Christianity the Universal Religion. 

Professor Sylvester Burnham and Professor C. R. Brown return after a 
year spentin Europe. Professor Brown has been employed upon his forth- 
coming commentary on Jeremiah, and Professor Burnham has been engaged 
in study and investigation at Géttingen. 

Professor H. L. Willett conducted a Bible attinete at the Missouri State 
University in September. 

Professor E. D. Burton will spend the months of October, November, and 
December in New York City, and will conduct weekly Bible studies at Vassar 
College. 

Professor Thomas F. Day spent the summer in study at The University of 
Chicago. 
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Professors Edward L. Curtis, William R. Harper, Lincoln Hulley, D. A. 
McClenahan, Ira M. Price, Frank K. Sanders, H. L. Willett, Ernest D. Bur- 
ton, Shailer Mathews, Rush Rhees, W. F. Steele, George S. Goodspeed, Jas. 
H. Breasted, George B. Foster, Edward T. Harper and C. E. Crandall have 
been engaged in teaching in summer schools for periods varying from ten 
days to twelve weeks. 

' The Senate of the Council of Seventy will hold its first meeting for the 
autumn on the first Monday in October. 


The Outline Bible Club Course of the Institute was designed to meet the 
needs of members of young people’s societies, notably the Christian Endeavor 
societies. Its use has developed in all of the following directions: As‘a 
course for preparatory schools where it may be simplified, if necessary, by 
the teacher of the class; in colleges where the instructor wishes a well- 
planned course, or where students wish to study in groups, or in College 
Christian Association classes ; in the home as a systematic line of Bible read- 
ing in connection with family worship; in the church as supplying material 
for an adult Bible class; in the Bible work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. In fact, the adaptability of the plan seems unlimited. The last 
of the four courses announced is now being issued. Its subject is the Work 
of the Old Testament Sages. It will embrace a study of the Wisdom Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament. The other courses available are the Life of 
Christ, the Foreshadowings of the Christ, and the Founding of the Christian 
Church, 


The attention of the members of the Bible Students’ Reading Guild is 
called to two special topics, a consideration of which will be in line with 
their work for the month. Brief papers upon these subjects will be examined 
and criticised if sent to the headquarters of the Institute. The subjects are: 

(1) The place and value of the stories from Genesis, in a consideration of 
the Foreshadowings of the Christ. (2) Moses’ conception of Jehovah. 


The courses of the Institute will this year necessitate the publishing of 
the following literature: (1) Monthly Direction and Question Sheets on the 
Work of the Old Testament Sages ; (2) Monthly Postal Bulletins on the Fore- 
shadowings of the Christ ; (3) Weekly studies in the Sunday School Times in 
line with the International Lessons; (4) Monthly studies in the Sz/ver Cross 
in line with the Outline Club Course ; (5) A Syllabus of the Scripture material 
(Introduction to American Institute Biblical Literature Essay, Old Testament 
Series, No. 1), used in the course of the Reading Guild. 


Wotes and Opinions. 


THE DATE OF THE MOSAIC LEGISLATION. 


In the BIBLICAL WoRLD for June of the current year the thesis is main- 
tained that the legislation of the Pentateuch is genuinely Mosaic on the ° 
ground that the social conditions presupposed by this legislation existed in 
Moses’ day.* This is stated to be the “fundamental question.” The law, it 
is said, “must all accord with the past history, the present environment and 
evident needs of the people,” and an endeavor is made to show that the law 
of Moses thus harmonizes with the condition of Israel at the time of the 
Exodus. In our view exactly the reverse must be maintained. The law 
of the Pentateuch to us does not accord with the condition of Israel imme- 
diately prior to their entrance into the land of Canaan. Before substan- 
tiating this statement, however, it is well to notice that notwithstanding the 
importance of the line of argument from Israel's social condition it is not the 
only line for fixing the date of the Mosaic legislation. The evidence for the 
date of the Pentateuch is cumulative, and the conclusion is reached from a 
number of circumstances all pointing the same way. These circumstances 
are: (1) Israel’s social condition at the period of the Exodus or prior to their 
settlement in Canaan, (2) Israel's subsequent religious history, (3) the testi- 
mony of Israel's literature, (4) the literary and historical character of the 
Pentateuch. These four sources of evidence taken together furnish the irref- 
ragable proof of the non-Mosaic literary origin of the legislation of the Penta- 
teuch. Considering now the first line of argument, one is met with the diffi- 
culty at the outset of determining exactly the social condition of Israel at the 
time of the Exodus. There is danger here always of a fetitio principit. 
The narrative of the Pentateuch is frequently accepted as historical in its 
entire detail—its great historical difficulties being quietly ignored and the 
very conditions in Israel requiring the Mosaic legislation being tacitly 
assumed. Israel’s social conditions also are frequently regarded as almost 
identical with those of the organized and cultured urban communities of 
Egypt and Babylonia. Much is made of the contact of Israel with civilization. 
But Israel’s real contact with ancient Egyptian civilization was less than that — 
of the rural negroes of the South with the Anglo-Saxon civilization of Charles- 
ton and Atlanta. The social conditions of the negroes of the South are not 


In the article “The Chief Literary Productions of Israel before the Division of 
the Kingdom,” by Professor John D. Davis, Ph.D., Princeton Theological Seminary, 
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determined by or estimated by that of the white residents of Charleston or 
Atlanta ; or to give perhaps a more appropriate illustration the social condi- 
tions of the rural French Canadians are not determined or estimated by those 
of the English residents of Toronto or Kingston. Thus also is it with Israel. 
Ancient Egypt and Babylonia do not determine or furnish our means for 
estimating her social conditions and needs at the period of the Exodus. 
These conditions are determined by a few facts which clearly underlie the entire 
history: (a) Israel was a nomadic pastoral people; (4) the tribes of Israel were 
loosely confederated together; (c) Israel was dominated with the purpose of 
securing a better home or engaged in the struggle for material prosperity 
and existence. The legislation of the Pentateuch, however, does not accord 
with these conditions: (a) That legislation presupposes throughout a settled 
agricultural people. Only in artificial form and a few ancient survivals does 
it ‘smack of the desert ;’’ on the other hand it is ‘‘ redolent” with orchards and 
vineyardsand grainfields and houses and walled towns, and presupposesa settled 
agricultural people in Palestine. (4) The Mosaic legislation implies a people 
welded closely together, thoroughly organized and capable of being moved 
with the precision of a well-disciplined army. Israel, however, never reached 
even the preparatory stage for such a state of discipline until after the time 
of David. Theundisciplined, loosely confederated Israel of the period of the 
Judges implies a similarly unorganized previous condition. (c) The Mosaic leg- 
islation requires a people whose dominating and controlling idea was religious ; 
whose object above all else was to express certain religious ideas ; or, in other 
words, that Israel was achurch. But Israel at that period, according to all the 
laws of usual national development, was not then a church. The history of 
the period of the Judges again shows that Israel was simply a group of tribes 
bound together, it is true, by a common religion, but primarily seeking and 
struggling for a home or material existence. Religious organization is the 
leading feature of the Priestly Mosaic legislation. But such an organiza- 
tion is inconceivable among a nomadic people of the desert. The church 
does not thus precede the state. The levitical system, so rigid, so minute, 
does not harmonize with the thought, purpose, and feeling of a nomadic peo- 
ple, refugees from Egypt and seeking a home in Canaan. It fitly, on the 
other hand, represents a growth of later centuries when the question of the 
maintenance and vindication of Jehovah's religion was the great concern of 
the surviving remnant of the nation. However loyal and devoted Israel was 
through the influence of Moses to Jehovah the God of their redemption and 
battles, we have no evidence that they were especially concerned with the 
problem that confronted the followers of Zerubbabel and Ezra. They 
entered Canaan not with the distinct purpose of establishing a peculiar reli- 
gion but to obtain a home, to better their condition from a material point of 
view. They brought, it is true, a peculiar religion with them, but its peculiar- 
ity was not in religious organization and ceremony but in the character of 
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Jehovah as a God of righteousness. Such we believe is the interpretation 
which all analogies of historic development require us to give of the relation of 
the Mosaic legislation to the social conditions of Israel at the time of the 
Exodus. This legislation does not accord at all with those early times. 

The other lines of argument for the late date of the Mosaic legislation we 
present in merest outline. The religious history of Israel in the development 
of the idea of the sanctuary shows a constant progress toward and not a 
retrograde movement from the doctrine of one central sanctuary and one 
priestly family as required by the Mosaic legislation. 

The literature of Israel corroborates in every detail this movement. The 
distinctive features of the legislation of the priests’ code is not only ignored 
by the earlier prophets, but even Jeremiah expressly asserts that commands of 
that character were not given in the days of the Exodus. The legislation of 
this priests’ code cannot be clearly and plainly seen in any prophetic writings 
before those of Ezekiel or in any historical writing before the composition of 
Chronicles. 

The Pentateuch itself contains three strata of laws: the code of JE, of 
Deuteronomy, and of the Priestly document, which differ in literary character 
and legal form, and match with wonderful nicety the advancing needs of 
Israel’s changed social conditions exhibited in her religious history and the 
progressive forms of her literary composition. The Deuteronomic law 
appears in the line of thought which animated the prophet Jeremiah and the 
writer of Kings, just as the Priestly legislation does in that which animated 
the prophet Ezekiel and‘ the Chronicler. 

The conclusion so generally maintained by modern scholars, that the 
Mosaic legislation belongs after the division of the kingdom and not, as argued 
by the writer in the BIBLICAL WoRLD of June, before, accords with the most 
certain facts of Israel’s earlier and later religious and literary history. The 
only objection which can legitimately be urged against this view is the 
Pentateuchal representation of the origin of the legislation. But such a 
transference of late ideas and institutions in literary presentation to an early 
period is most usual. To have found a different course pursued by the 
legislators of Israel would have been surprising. ‘The Romans rejoiced in 
tracing all their characteristic institutions and customs, civil and religious,” 
says Sir George C. Lewis, ‘‘to some celebrated founder near the beginning 
of the state.’’* Israel in calling her legislation Mosaic simply followed the 
usual and almost universal-method of antiquity. There is nothing surprising 
in it. Another method would at that age and degree of culture have been 
surprising. E. L.C. 


A Definition of Miracle.— Professor Thury, of Geneva, has recently put 
forth the following as an essay at a satisfactory definition of miracles: “A 


* Credibility of Early Roman History, p. 44. 
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miracle is a special (exceptional) act of power, revealing itself in an outward 
visible occurrence, and wrought with a moral purpose, to confirm the author- 
ity of a person ora doctrine.” And he adds that while to materialism and 
pantheism miracles are impossible, a spiritualistic philosophy which believes 
in free will should find in miracles no stumbling-block. 


Peter ‘‘began to curse and to swear.’’—In a recent book by Mr. Archer 
Hind attention is called to the true meaning of Mark 14:71, where Peter is 
said to have begun “to curse and to swear.’’ The statement is not at all to 
the effect that Peter at this point fell into an old vicious habit of profanity, 
a view which seems to be not uncommon, but that Peter took upon himself a 
solemn oath that the assertion he had made was true. As a direct false- 
hood this was bad enough, and it is unnecessary to add to that another sin 
which the Greek words used in this place do not require and which has no 
other support. 


The Scribes and Pharisees in Moses’ Seat.—The reading of the /extus 
veceptus on this difficult passage, Matt. 23:2, 3, is defended by Rev. A. 
Welch in a recent contribution to the Lxfosttory Times. This reading 
enables one to translate the crucial words as indicatives instead of impera- 
tives, and this makes Jesus’ language at this point a statement of fact rather 
than a positive precept, thus: “The scribes and Pharisees have seated them- 
selves on Moses’ seat; all things, therefore, whatsoever they bid you, ye 
observe and do ; but do not after their works.” The defense of the T. R. 
reading he believes can be made on textual evidence alone, but it is made 
doubly sure, and the revisers’ reading is made impossible, by the fact that 
Jesus cannot be conceived here as enjoining absolute obedience to the teach-_ 
ing of the Scribes and Pharisees. They had arrogated to themselves the, 
right to succeed Moses as the religious teacher and leader of the people, and 
Jesus had constantly rebuked them for their unworthiness and assumptior. 
He could not, therefore, have unqualifiedly commanded his disciples or 
hearers to attend to the teaching of the Pharisees—teachings which could 
be considered good only by their contrast with the practices which accom- 
panied them in the lives of the religious leaders. He could, however, and 
this he seems at this point to have done, admit and refer to the fact that the 
Scribes and Pharisees, unworthy as they were, did actually occupy the posi- 
tion and exert the authority mentioned ; and without now stopping to show 
the perversity of this condition of things, could go on to teach how much 
more important were a man’s deeds and to observe strictly that, whatever 
teaching they were accustomed to receive from their established religious 
guides, they must first of all see to it that the bad deeds of their teachers 
should not be copied. Mr. Welch’s interpretation, if not entirely satisfactory, 
is a much better one than that forced upon the text by the revisers’ reading, 
and the labored attempts at explanation found in the commentaries. If 
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textual evidence really requires the more difficult reading here, then some 
other explanation must be found which will remove the inconsistency in 
Jesus’ utterance which this reading necessitates. 


A Criticism of Spitta’s View of the Epistle of James.—The Critical Review 
for JuJy contains an exposition and vigorous criticism of the view of the 
epistle of James which Spitta has set forth in his second volume of “ Zur 
Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristentums,” recently published. Spitta: 
maintains and argues at length that the epistle of James is a purely Jewish 
work from beginning to end,which was adopted by the Christians but altered 
in no appreciable respects excepting by the insertion of the name of Christ in 
two places (1:1; 2:1). The echoes of the teaching of Jesus which the letter 
is generally regarded as containing in abundance are traced farther back to 
the pre-Christian Jewish literature, and the supposed acquaintance of the 
author with the writings of Paul is not a necessary explanation of the phe- 
nomena. Professor Adeney, of New College, London, the reviewer of the book 
in which this argument is presented, concludes that it is ‘‘a most elaborate 
fallacy.” He grants that the Jewish resemblances are demonstrated, but asks 
what that amounts to. ‘All that we know of St. James points to him as a 
Christian of strong Jewish sympathies, so that we should be prepared to find 
an especially free resort to the teachings of his people in this work, if it 
could be proved to have emanated from the head of the Jerusalem church. 
When we find phrases which seem to be echoes of the teaching of Jesus Christ 
matched with fragments of Jewish literature, it may be well to remember 
that our Lord was a Jew by birth, and that his teaching, even where it is most 
strikingly original, is cast in the mold of Jewish thought..... The mistake is 
to imagine we have explained a work when we have linked each of its minut- 
est details to similar details in earlier works. We have yet to account for 
the building up of the whole, and to appreciate the spirit that pervades it. 
Where is to be found the book in later Jewish literature that can be compared 
with the epistle of St. James in spirit and character? This literature is char- 
acterized by puerility of thought and extravagance of language. One of the 
common objections to our epistle is that it is written in too good Greek to be 
ascribed to a native of Nazareth; and, over and above the charm of its style, 
the vigor and freshness of its thought, mark it out in sharp contrast with the 
scholastic aridity into which the later Jewish literature had degenerated. A 
much more important consideration is that nothing narrow, nothing low, 
nothing unworthy of Christianity is to be found here. .... We have not only 
to account for the presence of the gems of Jewish thought; we have also to 
explain the total absence of the defects of the Jewish writings, and the dreary 
commonplaces in which unfortunately they so largely consist. This negative 
difference between the epistle and the works to which it is traced is never 
once alluded to by Spitta.”’ 
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St. Luke’s St. Mark.—An article upon this subject by Mr. Badham in the 
July number of the Exfository Times undertakes to show that a proto-Mark 
is an unnecessary hypothesis in the synoptic problem. It has been regarded 
as improbable by some critics that Luke could have had before him the 
gospel of Mark as it now appears for the reason that Luke has put into his 
gospel different accounts of some of the incidents recorded in Mark, and has 
omitted some of the material which Mark’s gospel contains. Thus, Luke 
has a different report of the call of Peter, the Baptist’s relationship to Elias, 
the distinction of the greatest commandment, the forecast of Peter's denial, 
the trial before the Sanhedrin, the military outrages, and the attitude of the 
populace during the crucifixion. And besides the small omissions involved 
in these cases, Luke has one long omission as compared with the second 
gospel, namely, Mark 6: 45-8: 26, a section which contains the record of the 
walk on, and the stilling of, the waves, the unwashed hands, the Syro-Phceni- 
cian child, the deaf stammerer of Decapolis, the four thousand, the demand 
for a sign, the caution about leaven, and the blind man of Bethsaida. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Badham believes that Luke was in possession of Mark’s 
gospel as we now have it, with the exception of the last twelve verses which 
did not belong to the gospel originally. And he is here in company with 
many other scholars, for the trend of opinion is in that direction, Holtzmann 
himself having practically yielded his former ur-Marcus theory. The 
argument of Mr. Badham, explaining these phenomena which seem at first 
sight to make his hypothesis improbable, is that Luke had before him not 
only the present gospel of Mark, but also other first-class documents cover- 
ing somewhat the same ground. These other reports of the same incidents 
he sometimes chose in preference to Mark’s, for reasons which in some cases 
are reasonably clear, even if in others they are not so. Some of the instances 
where Luke omits material found in the second gospel are probably due to 
the fact that Luke had already a sufficient amount of material of that kind 
for his purpose, in other cases he omits Marcan material because it will not 
be exactly in the line which he wishes his gospel to take (e. g., the incident 
of the Syro-Phcenician child), and in still other cases he omits because the 
material does not attach itself consistently to the different account which he 
has preferred to use instead of Mark’s. Mr. Badham therefore concludes: 
“Considering that so much of the second gospel is involved by what St. Luke 
repeats, and considering that adequate reason for the omission is never far to 
seek, and in addition considering that no distinction of diction or tendency 
has ever been detected between the sections repeated and those omitted,— 
all things considered, it may be fairly concluded that no proof of the existence 
of an ur-Marcus is afforded by the third gospel. The St. Mark which St. 
Luke employed was the canonical St. Mark whole and entire.” 
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THE cut upon the cover of this number is the head of St. Cecilia, from 
the celebrated painting of Carlo Dolci, in which the Saint is represented as 
repeating upon the organ the music of heaven. Although the artist has been 
severely and justly criticised for the over-finish and the frequently insipid 
character of this work, this head of St. Cecilia is singularly pureand spiritual 
—a fit symbol of the higher possibilities of art and culture. 
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Synopses of Important Articles. 


Sons OF GOD AND DAUGHTERS OF MEN. By PROFESSOR J. WILLIAM 
Dawson. Exfositor. September 1896; pp. 201-211. 


The much discussed section, Gen. 6: 1-8, is an historical event, and is intro- 
duced as the occasion of the descent of the new Sethite line intoevil. This leads 
God to determine to des:roy mankind after a probation of 120 years. The 
explanation of the passage which makes the sons of God angels entering 
into marriage relation with women implies the action of demons or evil angels, 
and is at variance with all other statements of the Bible respecting angels. 
The interpretation which makes the sons of God, men of eminence, entering 
into marriage with women of inferior rank, is trivial and insufficient to account 
for the facts narrated. A third view, which interprets the passage of Sethite 
men allying themselves with ungodly Cainite women is rational and natural, 
but all of these explanations “fail in meeting entirely the historical require- 

‘ments of the case, and more especially are deficient in their importing into a 
primeval age conditions belonging to later periods, and in failing to recognize 
that archaic character of the Book of Genesis which is too much overlooked 
by most of its modern critics.” The fact is the sons of God are the Cainites 
and the daughters, or men of Adam, are Sethite women. From the day of 
Cain’s birth, when Eve exclaimed, “I have gotten a man,” the name /akveh 
becomes that of the coming Redeemer. The name Z/ohim represents God 
as creator; the name Jahveh, God as the promised Redeemer. The transla- 
tion, ‘‘I have gotten a man from Jahveh,” is not correct. The distinction 
therefore, between Elohim and Jahveh existed from the time of Eve. It is 
Jahveh later who rebukes Cain, and henceforth Cain may he said to have 
broken with Jahveh. He goes out from the face of Jahveh to found a new 
tribe of men distinct from that of Adam. Cain and his descendants retain 
the nature-worship of E/ohim, and so may be termed “sons of Elohim.” 
They build cities and cultivate the arts of civilization. The Sethites, how- 
ever, worship Jahveh, retain a hope of a redemption from the fall, but, toward 
the end of the antediluvian period, degenerate because of intermixture with 
the Cainites. The giants, or men of violence among the Cainites, capture 
wives from the feebler Sethites. ‘The issue of such marriages would neces- 
sarily be men of greater power and energy than either of the pure races,” 
Why are not the Sethites called “sons of Jahveh”? Because (1) if named 
in this way at all they should be called ‘sons of Jahveh-Elohim ;” (2) since 
Jahveh was a future Redeemer, they could scarcely be called his sons; (3) 
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they were really the sons of Adam, since Cain had been disinherited and 
banished. This explains the new beginning of the genealogy of Adam in 
chapter five, and also the use of the terms Elohim and Jahveh. In confir- 
mation of this theory note the statement concerning Lamech at the end of 
chapter four, one of the Cainites who captures Sethite wives. The words of 
Lamech refer to the slaying of a man, probably in the capture of his wives, 
and are addressed to his wives because he fears they may betray him to their 
injured relatives. The story of Lamech connects the genealogy of Cain with 
the narrative of mixed marriages in Gen. 6. Note further the distinction 
between Jahveh and Elohim in the deluge narrative itself, the two capacities 
of Redeemer and Creator being recognized. It is Elohim who produces the 
deluge, instructs Noah as to the ark, delivers him from the receding waters. 
It is Jahveh, however, whose spirit strives with men, is grieved at heart with 
their wickedness, grants the respite of 120 years, instructs Noah as to clean 
beasts, shuts in Noah into the ark, accepts Noah's sacrifice, and promises that 
there shall never again be a flood. The correct interpretation of the mixed 
marriages, therefore, furnishes us the keynote for the interpretation of all the 
early chapters of Genesis. What seems to be an enigmatical expression is 
simple enough when interpreted from the point of view of primitive times. 
It is possible that the three races of antediluvian men, namely, Canstadt, 
Truchére, and Cro-Magnon races, find an explanation in this old account of 
the antediluvian giants. The first and second represent the lowest and high- 
est physical organization. The third has the characteristics of the half-blood 
or hybrid. No difficulty is to be found in the question how this account of 
the antediluvian world has been transmitted. The discoveries in Chaldea 
and Egypt, which carry us back long before the time of Abraham, are suffi- 
cient to explain the transmission. 


It is difficult to understand how the position taken in this paper could appeal to a 
mind so acute as that of the author of the paper. A better example of specious rea- 
soning is rarely found. The interpretation is in direct conflict with (1) even the con- 
servative results of criticism; (2) the history of the Messianic idea; (3) the simplest 
interpretation of words which are used elsewhere in the same sense; (4) any 
true conception of the material of the first chapters of Genesis. The writer rejects 
all current explanations on the ground that they fail to recognize the archaic character 
of the Book of Genesis, and at the same time introduces into the passage more New 
Testament theology and modern conceptions than were contained in all the current 
explanations put together. 

This article is a fair example of the attempt of a scientist to deal with questions 
involving a knowledge of the history of theological thought, and is only surpassed, as 
a failure, by the efforts of theologians to do work in the department of science. 

W. R. H. 
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and Workers. 


Mr. ABRAHAM is engaged in the preparation of a work entitled Judas 
Maccabeus and the Conflict between Hellenism and Hebraism, to be published 
soon by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Dr. GEORGE R. BERRY, Assistant in Semitics at the University of Chi- 
cago, has resigned to accept the position of Instructor in Semitic Languages 
at Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


PROFESSOR NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, of Colgate University at Hamilton, 
N. Y., has resigned his position there to become Professor of the Semitic 
Languages in Cornell University. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE Harris succeeds Professor Egbert C. Smyth as 
President of the faculty of Andover Seminary. Dr. Smyth will continue his 
work as before in connection with his chair. 


PROFESSOR W. W. WHITE, of the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, has 
gone to Calcutta, India, where for two years he is to be a teacher of the Eng- 
lish Bible to the native students in that city. . 


Miss ALICE A. MENDENHALL, the holder of the Graduate Scholarship in 
Biblical Languages and Literature at Bryn Mawr College, has heen appointed 
to the professorship of Hebrew and Biblical Studies at Earlham College, 
Indiana. 


REv. E. D. Morris, D.D., who has been for twenty-nine years practically 
at the head of Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, has resigned from the 
position, and will be succeeded, January 1, by Rev. Henry Goodwin Smith of 
Freehold, N. J. 


Mr. ForBES ROBINSON has just issued the Coptic Apocryphal Gospels. 
Various fragments of the Apocrypha are published, some here for the first 
time. The author’s purpose is to show the influence of the ancient Egyptian 
religion upon Coptic Christianity. 


THE second volume of Professor McCurdy’s History, Prophecy, and the 
Monuments has just been issued by the Macmillan Co. The third volume, 
completing the work, is promised for the early part of 1897. A new and 
revised edition of Vol. I. is about to be published. 
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PROFESSOR JULIUS EUTING, of Strassburg, has just published Part I. of 
his journey in inner Arabia. Twelve years have passed since Professor 
Euting’s journey, but the descriptions which the writer gives, together with 
he maps and drawings, will be of very great value. . 


HENRY CLARK WARREN, of Cambridge, Mass., has published, in Harvard 
Oriental Series, Buddhism in Translations, a series of translations of important 
extracts from the Pali Buddhist Scriptures. The most interesting feature of 
the book is the fact that by these translations the science of the Buddhist doc- 
trine is indicated. 


A VALUABLE series of essays which have appeared during the year in the 
Outlook are to be issued in book form this month, under the title Prophets of 
the Christian Faith. The subjects are mainly biographical, dealing with 
leaders of religious thought both ancient and modern. The book will be of 
special interest to those who have not read the articles as they came out in the 
paper, and its value is by no means limited to a single reading. 


In A pamphlet just issued by Professor Zimmern, entitled “Vater, Sohn 
und Fiirsprecher in der Babylonischen Gottesvorstellung,” the writer draws a 
comparison between the Babylonian triads of gods, for example, Ea, the 
Father-god, Marduk, his firstborn, and Nusku, the Fire-god, and the doctrine 
of the Trinity. In the Babylonian belief the Fire-god is represented as the 
healer of suffering mankind, and is a mediator. Cf Matt. 3:11. 


Tue friends of Professor Bernhard Weiss, of Berlin, are planning to cele- 
brate his approaching seventieth birthday, after the manner common in Ger- 
many, and followed four years ago in the case of Professor Weizsacker of 
Tiibingen, by the publication of a volume of essays dedicated to him. Some 
of the best known scholars of Germany will contribute to it. 

Professor Weiss himself is preparing a new edition of his Zin/eztung in 
das Neue Testament, which will appear late this year or early in 1897. 


THE trustees of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, have called Rev. Dr. 
D. A. Hayes, of the Iliff School of Theology, University of Denver, to 
occupy the recently established chair of English Exegesis. This makes it 
possible to take a complete course at that institution, and receive formal 
graduation, without a knowledge of any language but the English. To send 
forth among men a professional teacher of the Bible who has no knowledge of 
the languages in which the book was written may, by force of circumstances, 
be a necessity, but it should never be regarded by anyone as justifiable 
except in rare cases. 

From July 14 to 24 the Presbyterians of the maritime provinces of Canada 


held their second Summer School of Theology at their college in Halifax 
Over sixty were in attendance, most of them ministers. The principal lec- 
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turers were Principal Pollok, Professor Scott, of Chicago; Professor Watson, 
of Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.; Professor Currie, Professor Falconer, 
and Rev. Henry Dickie, A.M., of Windsor, N.S. So helpful did the school 
prove that at its close it was unanimously resolved to continue it, and sug- 
gestions were made for its improvement. It is expected that in the future 
more place will be given to the teaching of the Bible. 


WE venture to call the attention of all who are interested in the transla- 
tion of the New Testament into language which can be understood by all the 
. people, to a translation of the Sermon on the Mount which, as the preface 
states, “is not a paraphrase but an attempt at a more literal rendering than 
the received version, done from the Latin Vulgate and diligently compared 
with the original Greek.” The following lines will sufficiently illustrate the 
character of this new /i/era/ version : 
“Immortal are the votaries of the breath: because theirs is the realm of the over- 
world. 

Immortal are they who mourn: because they shall be interceded for. 

Immortal are the tranquil ones: because they shall inherit the earth. 

Immortal are they who hunger and thirst after right conduct: because they shall 

be provided for.” 
The same little volume contains the following specimen of translation from 
the epistles of Paul: 

“ But concerning the Breath-beings, brother, I do not wish you to be ignorant. 
You know that you were once of the common herd, deceived by means of the voice- 
less shells even as ye were allured. For that reason I make known to you that no one 
speaking by the Breath of God calls Jesus a temple-offering.” 

This interesting volume is published in Dublin at the office of the /rish 
Theosophist. 


Book Reviews. 


Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie. Von AuGusT DILLMANN. Aus 
dem Nachlass des Verfassers herausgegeben von Rudolf Kittel, Ord. 
Professor der Theologie in Breslau. 1895. Leipzig: Verlag von S. Hirzel. 
Octavo, pp. viii+565. Price M. 11. 

The manuscripts of the late Professor Dillmann include two complete 
sets of lectures on the theology of the Old Testament delivered at different 
times to his class in the University of Berlin. Those made use of in the 
summer semester of 1894 constitute the foundation of this work. As the 
author died on July 4th of that year these lectures may be safely regarded as 
representing his latest thoughts on this important subject. Many of his views 
are no doubt well known through his commentaries which have been so 
widely read and so profoundly influential, but students generally have never 
before had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the systematic teach- 
ing of this eminent scholar and thinker concerning the religion of the Old 
Testament as a whole. Professor Kittel has, therefore, acted wisely in yield- 
ing to solicitations from many quarters to work up the material at his disposal 
for publication. He has discharged his task with a full sense of the risks 
incurred. Posthumous works are so often unsatisfactory that it was quite 
reasonable that he should pause before adding to their number. In this 
instance, however, the Christian world has every reason to feel under deep 
obligations to the editor for deciding not to withhold the manuscript with 
which he had been entrusted, and for having done his part with so much tact 
and self-effacement. Probably noother scholar would have been so punctiliously 
faithful to his trust, and there is certainly none who would have been more 
sympathetic, for Professor Kittel stands nearer to Dillmann than does perhaps 
any other living German professor. Of course lectures intended in the first 
instance for oral teaching could not be prepared for the press without many 
alterations. Much has been omitted, especially in the part treating of 
individual doctrines. Clauses have been transposed, and many finishing 
touches have been added. There has consequently been considerable room 
for the intrusion of editorial subjectivity, a certain amount of which was 
inevitable under the circumstances ; but there is no reason to doubt the sub- 
stantial correspondence of the book with what the author himself would have 
issued. It goes without saying that palpable errors have been removed. 
Personalities have also been judiciously eliminated. 

After a short introduction the subject is handled under three heads. The 
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nature and character of the religion of the Old Testament are first defined. 
Then its course from its anticipations in the times of the patriarchs to the 
advent of Christianity is carefully traced. Last its doctrines are successively 
examined. In other words the three divisions may be accurately described 
as: (1) general survey ; (2) history ; (3) systematic theology. This method 
which is essentially different from that followed by Smend and others claims 
(and with considerable justice) to be economical of the reader’s time and 
at ention, and to be logical in its order. : 

The distinctive idea of the work as contrasted with the writings of the 
Vatke-Kuenen-Wellhausen school is the supernatural origin of the religion of 
the Old Testament. Whilst fully in accord with modern ideas on many points, 
for example, the origin of the Pentateuch (for whilst differing as to the date 
of the Priestly Code Dillmann was in substantial agreement with most recent 
critics as to the composite character of the so-called Books of Moses), and 
many of the narratives in the historical books, such as the accounts of the 
crossing of Jordan by the Israelites and the fall of Jericho which, he main- 
tains, would be grievously misunderstood if taken literally, he contends with 
great earnestness and eloquence that the religion of ancient Israel can only 
be accounted for by direct revelation. It is quite impossible, in his opinion, 
to explain it in any other way. It was not derived from any earlier religious 
system, Chaldean, for instance, or Egyptian. It was not slowly developed 
from a faith differing very little from the faiths of the nations round. It can- 
not be ascribed to the special capacities of the Semitic race, for while the 
latter may have made the Israelites more receptive, they could not have 
originated a religion differing from other religions in its historical origin, in 
its conception of God, which was neither polytheistic, nor dualistic, nor 
pantheistic, in its missionary spirit, and in its reference of worship to the 
sanctification of the worshiper. The last point, the peculiar ethical character 
of the religion of the Old Testament, is strongly emphasized. The hypothesis 
of gradual development which has been so attractively presented by Smend, 
who, however, only moves on the lines of Wellhausen, is met with the 
following objections. If it is asked how laws like Exodus chapters 20-23 
can have been the deposit left by the oral Toroth of the priests of 
many Israelitish sanctuaries during the first four to six centuries of the 
sojourn in Canaan unless these priests had a common standard to direct them ; 
there is no answer. If it is further asked where Israel’s victorious energy in 
the time of the Conquest and the age of David came from if its religion was 
not superior to that of those whom it conquered; there is again no answer. 
The assertion that the change from the older Jahvism to ethical monotheism 
was occasioned by the pressure of the Syrian wars after Elisha and still more 
by the Assyrian advance is characterized as topsy-turvey. If the national 
disasters of the Babylonian time were able to exert so strong a developing 
influence on religion why did they actually exert it only on Israel? Why not 
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also on Ammon, Moab, Edom, the Philistines, the Phoenicians, the Syrians ? So. 
far from these national disasters producing the higher ethical conception of 
God they were accompanied by a more pronounced revolt from Jehovah and 
a more signal relapse into pagan forms of worship. Dr. James Robertson’s 
Early Religion of Israel is recommended as “hitting the nail on the head,” 
although it appeared before the work of Smend referred to. 

The relation of the Old Testament religion to Christianity and the nature 
and sphere of revelation are also discussed with great force and freshness. 
The religion of the New Testament and that of the Old have the same founda- 
tion. The difference lies in degree, not in kind. The one represents a lower 
stage of development, the other a higher. What is contained in the one only 
in germ is brought to maturity in the other. Revelation as exhibited in the 
Bible is God’s progressive disclosure of his character and will. It deals only 
with religion. It has nothing to do with historical or scientific research. 
And it has long ceased. It belonged to antiquity and to it alone. Later 
teachers may be religious heroes but they are not revealers. Their acquaint- 
ance with revelation is secondary not primary. 

The historical portion which fills 128 pages is full of interest and sugges- 
tiveness. The monotheism of the Israelites and the polytheism of the other 
Terahites are accounted for on the supposition that in the age of Abraham (who 
must be thought of asa real person) polytheism was not so far developed in 
his family that the monotheistic consciousness had quite disappeared, and his 
superiority consisted in his simpler, purer religious thought, and in the way in 
which he allowed it to be fostered by experience. There was a stage in early 
religious life, contends our author, in which the two conceptions of God as 
one and as many lay side by side without any decision in favor of the one or 
the other. From this point of indifference there might be a positive move- 
ment either towards monotheism or towards polytheism. Such a point was 
reached among the Terahites at the time referred to. Through Abraham’s 
influence part decided for monotheism and thus became capable of receiving 
the progressive revelation of the divine character and will which we find 
recorded in the Hebrew Scriptures. The sojourn in Egypt, the exodus, the 
giving of the law in the wilderness, and the occupation of Canaan are regarded 
as historical events the accounts of which in the Hexateuch, although written 
long afterwards and therefore traditional, and also decorated with many ideal 
touches, rest, as to their main substance, on accurate reminiscences. Very 
little room is conceded to Egyptian influence on the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment. Much which has been ascribed to Egypt is really of Semitic origin; 
and a sharper contrast to the system of caste which prevailed in the valley 
of the Nile cannot be found than is suggested by the words: “Ye shall be to 
me a kingdom of priests’’ (Exodus 19:6). The title of the Israelites to 
Canaan, the significance of the period of the Judges, the character of David, 
the reasons for the fall of the northern kingdom and the relative permanence 
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of the southern one, the meaning of the exile in Jehovah’s education of his 
people, the special task of the restored community, and the wrong paths into 
which Judaism wandered during the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era are the points to which attention is mainly directed. Space 
admits of only one quotation out of a large number of tempting passages : 
‘“‘Had Christ come in the sixth century he would have been misunderstood 
and his work would have ended in failure. All would have rejected him 
with perhaps the sole exception of the one who entered most deeply in 
anticipation into his character and work, the prophet of Isaiah 41-53, and 61. 
As at the present day the gospel produces no fruit in the life of the individual 
where the law has not previously done its work, so also in the life of the 
people of revelation the law must exert its full influence before Christ could 
be welcomed as a Saviour.” 

The last and longest portion, in which the theology of the Old Testament 
is dissected into its component parts, is not less interesting and fruitful. 
There is perhaps a little want of clearness in some places, for instance in the 
discussion of the first sin and in the chapter on angels, but in the main the 
treatment is admirable. There are indeed details which are open to ques- 
tion, but the accuracy of the representation as a whole (from Dillmann’s point 
of view) will be generally admitted. 

The erudition displayed throughout the work is worthy of the author’s 
standing. Ifa criticism may be hazarded, Assyriology has hardly received 
sufficient attention. No notice, for example, is taken of the curious parallel 
in some of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets to the use of E/ohim in the Hebrew 
Bible. Still this is a small drawback. The book is wonderfully learned, 
thoughtful, and devout, and will heighten Dillmann’s reputation as a Christian 


and a theologian without lowering it as a scholar. 
W. TAYLOR SMITH. 


The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and their Proverbs. By CHARLES FOSTER 
KENT, Brown University. Boston: Silver, Burdette & Co., 1895. Pp. 
208. 8vo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Of the three divisions of Old Testament literature, that of the Sages is 
probably least known and least appreciated. Atthe same time it is true that 
in most respects the literature of the Sages is of more practical value today 
than any other portion of the Old Testament. A large amount of this lack of 
appreciation is due to the fact that this literature has not been made to stand 
out by itself.. What is true of the Sage literature in general is especially 
true of the book of Proverbs. ]While some may find pleasure in reading the 
book, the majority of readers care nothing for it, because it is deficient in 
scientific arrangement, or, if one may say it, in order of any kind. A real serv- 
ice of high character has been performed by Professor Kent in his effort to 
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classify the material of the book. The seven canons adopted in the work of 
classification (see preface, 4, 5) are correct. Exception can be taken to no 
one of them. At the same time, it is probable that no two authors, on the 
basis of these rules, would reach the same classification. The book consists 
of three parts. The first under the head of Introductory Studies, discusses 
the Hebrew Wise Men; the Different Types of Wisdom Literature; Proverbs 
and Proverb Making; the Book of Proverbs. A large amount of valuable 
material for the ordinary reader will be found in the seventy-three pages of | 
the introduction. Nowhere, within the same compass, will there be found a 
more readable statement upon the topics named. 

There follows in Part II a classification of proverbs. This includes the 
rearrangement of the material of the book under the following heads: (1) 
General Introduction commending Wisdom, (2) Man, (3) The Duties of Man, 
(4) The Rewards of Human Conduct, (5) God, (6) Doctrinal Proverbs, (7) 
Numerical Enigmas. 

Part III includes two supplementary studies, both of which are exceed- 
ingly suggestive. Social Teachings of the Book of Proverbs, in which the 
author attempts to point out the social condition of Israel as reflected in the 
proverbs and the Sages’ ideas of the duties of man in society; Use dy Jesus 
of the Book of Proverbs, the material of which will be comparatively new to 
most readers, although it has been treated, as Dr. Kent himself acknowledges 
in his preface, by Rev. R. F. Horton in the Exfositor of 1888. The kingdom 
of Christ being reared upon the foundations already existing in the Old Tes- 
tament, it would be strange indeed if Jesus had not been familiar with the 
wisdom of the Hebrew Sages and especially “with the great repository of 
crystallized experience, the book of Proverbs.”’ His identification of himself with 
personified wisdom, and his constant reference in this connection to passages 
in the Proverbs, shows not only familiarity with the book, but a connection 
between his mind and the thought of Hebrew wisdom, as well as with the 
thought of Hebrew prophecy. Quotations in the New Testament from Prov- 
erbs are frequent, and in many cases the thought of the New Testament is 
but a reproduction in other language of the thought of a passage in Proverbs. 
“The present investigation corroborates the great and important fact, which 
is so often overlooked, that the Old and New Testaments are a unit, indivisi- 
ble, each recording parts of the same great divine plan. It has also demon- 
strated that Christianity is founded not alone upon the work of the priests and 
prophets. A very large and important portion of that foundation was laid by 
those quiet workers of ancient Israel, the wise. In seven out of the eight 
beatitudes Jesus fulfilled —that is, brought to. perfect fruition—the germ of 
truth contained in the Proverbs. More than half of the teachings preserved 
in the Sermon on the Mount bear on their face the indications of their genetic 
relationship to the earlier wisdom. Many ofthe most familiar gospel parables 
represent the expansion of an idea or figure first presented in some antique 
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saying of the Sages. On more than one occasion the Master found in the 
portrayal of personified wisdom language with which to describe his own 
nature. In almost every recorded address, he indicated his acquaintance 
with and high esteem for the truths treasured up in the storehouse of his 
nation’s experience.” 

We do not hesitate to say that the student of the Bible will find the book 
of Proverbs a far more interesting and profitable book if read according to 
the classification suggested. We should probably modify in many cases the 
arrangement given; for example, the distinctions indicated on pages 76 and 
77 in the description of wisdom are not strictly logical or justified in every 
case by the thought; but the modifications would be only in detail. The 
plan as a whole has been admirably executed. Three general suggestions 
may be made: (1) The publication somewhere of the best literature upon 
the subject. This would not have occupied much space and would have been 
very valuable to many. (2) Footnotes giving in a word the interpretation of 
doubtful passages. This might have been accomplished without materially 
increasing the size of the book. (3) Even in a book of this character, based 
upon the Revised Version, it would have been wise in many instances either 
to have changed the Revised Version, calling attention to the fact, or to have 
suggested an alternative rendering in the margin. The book will do much to 
remove a widespread ignorance of the work of the Hebrew Sages. 

W. R. H. 


_ Aus Jechiel Lichtenstein’s Hebraeischen Kommentar zum Neuen Testament. 
Von einem seiner Schiiler. Verlag der Akademischen Buchhandlung. 
W. Faber, Leipzig, 1895. 46 pp. octavo. Price 40 pfennige. 


This insignificant looking tract, which is No. 43 of the publications of 
the Institutum Judaicum of Leipsic, consists of an interesting introduction 
and eight specimens in German of a Hebrew commentary on the whole of 
the New Testament by an accomplished Jewish scholar who represents for 
modern times the Ebionitism of the early centuries. Three of these speci- 
mens (Nos. 1, 2 and 8) deal with the genealogies in Matthew and Luke in 
a curious but suggestive fashion. The most interesting note (No. 7) refers 
to the vexed question of the day of the last supper. The writer assumes 
that it was the thirteenth of Nisan, and endeavors to account for the choice 
of that day from the Talmud. Students will be glad to know that a German 
translation of the commentary is in progress. Its methods, it is true, diverge 
widely from those of modern exegesis, but it is not improbable that they 
often hit the mark more successfully. Jechiel Lichtenstein is so intimate 
with the ancient thought of his nation that he can follow it in its tortuous 


windings far better than a Gentile. 
W. T. S. 
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Greifswalder Studien.. Theologische Abhandlungen HERMANN CREMER zum 
25 jahrigen Professorenjubelaum dargebracht. Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann, 1895, 358 pages, 8vo. Price M. 6. 

It is not more than a twelvemonth since the pupils and friends of Pro- 
fessor Weizsacker, of Tiibingen, celebrated his jubilee as docent by the pub- 
lication of a volume of special researches in the department in which that 
savant is a recognized authority. While the essays there published were an 
excellent index to the methods and manners of the best theological investi - 
gation from the more liberal point of view, the present memorial volume 
brings twelve “studies,” which in an equally satisfactory manner represent 
the ideas and ideals of the conservative school. Both thus have individual 
as well as representative value. The only exception to the conservatism of 
these essays is the second, by Professor Giesebrecht, also of Greifswald, who 
from pages 37-81 discusses the ‘“ Fundamental Ideas on the Conditions of 
the Prophetic Calling.” It is the writer’s object to find a golden middle 
between the views of Kénig and his supernaturalism and the naturalistic 
ideas of- Kuenen on prophecy in Israel. The exposition shows strong lean- 
ings toward the latter. Thus he says, page 48, “By no means every predic- 
tion has been fulfilled.” Again: ‘“ Modern criticism has made it evident 
that the purely supernaturalistic conception of divine revelation, which was 
the chief factor in the older type of orthodoxy, must be rejected and be sup- 
plemented by a view that does better justice to the human factor in the indi- 
vidual and national life of Israel,” page 66. Still more positively is this tend- 
ency found in the following, on page 72: ‘‘To the consequences of these 
ideas belongs also the doctrine that Old Testament prophecy, when regarded 
in its historical origin, originated in exactly the same manner in which other 
prophecy arose. As it was the common opinion of antiquity that the gods 
had special intimate favorites to whom, while in ecstatic condition, they 
revealed their secrets, thus Israel thought that Jahve did this through the 
visions of the prophets. Without this general faith of the ancient world 
prophecy would not have originated in Israel, and certainly many of Israel’s 
prophets did not get beyond the stage of natural predictions.” 

The other eleven essays, without exception, breathe a more conservative 
spirit. Of the strictly biblical investigations, one by Professor Oettli, on the 
“Cultus in Amos and Hosea”’ (pages 1-35), and one by Professor Zéckler, 
on “The Acts as the Object of Higher and Lower Criticism’’ (pages 102- 
147), easily stand out as articles of exceptional merit, though from a differ- 
ent point of view. The former is, strictly speaking, original research, the 
latter is chiefly a compilation; both are models of their kind. Oéettli takes 
issue with the current criticism of the day in regard to the position of Amos 
and Hosea in relation to the cultus described in the Pentateuch, especially 
the Priest codex. After giving an historical survey of the times and a detailed 
examination of the pertinent passages in these prophets, he maintains that 
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they did not condemn the cultus as such, but merely condemned sacrifices and 
cultus as mere outward observance, practiced for the purpose of turning the 


heart to Jahve, and intended to supply the place of genuine worship and, 


piety. Not the use, but only the abuse of the sacrificial system finds no 
favor in their eyes. He says (pages 33f.): ‘The polemic of the prophets 


against the cultus is, however, not to be regarded as an absolute rejection, 


but leaves untouched the right of this cultus as based upon divine revelation, 
and as the expression of the covenant relation of the heart to Jahve for those 
times and the future.” If Oettli’s exposition is right he has pointed out a 
serious weakness in the reconstructive process of the new criticism of the 
Old Testament. 

Zéckler is always interesting and instructive. He is doubly so here; 
where he develops the Blass theory concerning the double edition of the text 
of the Acts from the hand of the author, Luke, himself, explaining in this 


way the differences between the common text of the Western group of 


manuscripts and the variants and additions of the Eastern group, best repre- 
sented in the Codex Bezz (D) and the Syriac version of Philoxenus. Zéckler 
is an enthusiastic advocate of the theory, and adds a mass of new material in 
its corroboration. The trend of the essay is to show that biblical criticism 
properly applied does not hurt or harm, but benefits the cause of conserva- 
tive teachings. 


Of the other articles a number treat of details of certain New Testament 


exegetical problems. Thus Professor Schlatter, generally recognized as in 
the very front rank of conservative New Testament scholars, contributes an 
interpretation of Mark 7:21-23. The leading thought is this: “Faith, even 
in its highest expression, is, according to the New Testament, not only use- 
less, but even blameworthy, if it is not accompanied by obedience aa! 
out that which God commands.” 

There is some inner connection between the preceding and the problem’ 
discussed by Dr. Hausleiter, who asks: ‘What does the apostle Paul’ 
understand by Christian faith?” He analyzes especially the technical term, 
mloris xpirod (pages 161-181), and concludes that “faith of Christ’? does not 
mean merely faith 2” Christ, but faith produced by Christ, based upon Christ, 
the genitive being thus not the objective, but that of origin. Of special 
value to Bible students is the article of Professor Victor Schultze, of Greifs- 
wald, easily the leading living Protestant authority on monumental theology 
who discusses “ Roll and Codex,” and, by noting the transition of the New 
Testament roll to the codex, furnishes valuable data on the history of the 
New Testament. 

Other biblical essays in this collection are on the “ Pauline Doctrine of 
Election or Predestination,” by Dr. Dalmers ; a splendid discussion on “The 
Man from Heaven,” in 1 Cor. 15:47, by the brilliant scholar, Dr. Liitgert ; an 
analysis of Phil. 2:12-14, by Docent Schader. The other essays are dog- 
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matical or historical, the leading one being a criticism of the Ritschl school 
of theology by the younger Professor Cremer. But the whole volume is of 


exceptional interest to the close student of God's word. 
G. H. S. 


The Shorter Bible, chronologically arranged, being the Holy Bible abridged 
and with its readings synchronized for popular reading. By Lucy 
RIDER MEYER, A.M., M.D., Editor. With an Introduction by BisHoP 
Joun H. VINCENT. New York: Hunt & Eaton, 1895. Pp. 963. Price, 
$2.50. 

We should welcome the Bible in any form, provided such form does not 
do violence to the general meaning of the text. The editor of this shorter 
Bible has used scissors and paste in a commendable manner, and has given 
as the result a book for popular reading. She attempts to set in parallel 
columns the history of the kingdom of Judah and of Israel. But the method 
will scarcely clarify the matter for the popular reader. The arrangement of 
the Psalms in chronological order presents some curious conjunctions. For 
the presentation of the best critical results of the day the book has no value 
whatever. But for popular use it may serve a good purpose in interesting 
some readers in the Bible as history and literature, and may lead to the use 
of the Bible as a whole, and further to the best works on its arrangement and 
interpretation. It can do little harm. MI. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE MODERN READER'S BIBLE is “a series of works from the sacred 
Scriptures presented in modern literary form.’’ Professor Moulton has cap- 
tured or produced a good idea. The Bible is not interesting to large classes 
of people, even as literature. It is so full of archaisms in language, form, and 
thought that it is often quietly ignored. In fifteen beautiful little vol- 
umes, the arranger expects to present in literary form on the basis of the 
Revised Version all of the books of the Old Testament, together with some 
apocryphal literature. Several have already appeared, which serve to show 
what the set will be when finished. Some of the arrangements add greatly 
to the clearness of the text, while others, at least to those familiar with the 
Bible, rather confuse the thoughts. zb/ical Jdy/s presents in a very neat, 
helpful form the “Song of Solomon,” “The Book of Ruth” and the apocry- 
phal “ Book of Tobit.” The reason for certain forms and readings, etc., are 
stated in notes. Zhe Book of Job is one of the choicest of the series. An 
elaborate ‘introduction prepares the reader for a full appreciation of the 
following pages. The verse structure, though sometimes apparently stiff, 
still adds beauty and grace to page as well as to understanding of the theme 
and discussion. Deuteronomy gains much by its partition into speeches with 
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preface and conclusion. Its lifelike advance, its majestic theme are digni- 
fied and made impressive by the discriminating work of Professor Moulton, 
The latest volume of the series that has appeared is that on Genesis. 


Mr. Lee S. Smith’s Through Egypt to Palestine, published by the Fleming 
H. Revell Company, is a readable account of an American traveler's journey 
over the beaten tourist’s track through Bible lands, and is interestingly illus- 
trated. The amount of valuable information in it for a fairly intelligent Bible 
student is small, but it is comparatively free from errors, and will fill a Sab- 
bath afternoon pleasantly and not altogether unprofitably. 


It is significant of the interest in the study of the Bible that prevails in 
Great Britain, and especially in Scotland, that there is a demand for such 
works as Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, are constantly issuing in 
their Handbooks for Bible Classes and Bible Class Primers. These books 
are, we are informed, issued in large editions and used as text-books in Bible 
classes. One of the most recent issues in the Primer series is a little book 
on Christian Character; A Study in New Testament Morality. It is excel- 
lently done, and we wish it could be read by thousands of young people in 
America. It is sold by Charles Scribner’s Sons for 25 cents. 


To the recent issues in the series of Handbooks for Bible Classes belongs 
an excellent work by Rev. J. Feather entitled, Zhe Last of the Prophets: A 
Study of the Life, Teaching, and Character of John the Baptist. Mr. Feather 
writes in the historic spirit, with sympathy for his subject and appreciation 
of the problems involved. These latter are discussed with fairness, good 
judgment, and in most cases with reasonable fulness. Like all of the series 
this volume is imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Free Church of Scotland, her ancestry, Jesus and Jonah. By J. W. McGarvey. 
her claims and her conflicts. By the (Cincinnati, O.: Standard Publishing 


Rev. C. G. McCrie, D.D. Edinburgh: Co., 1896, pp. 72.) 
T. & T.Clark. (Bible Class Primers), Archbishop Wake and the Project of Union 
Pp. 117. $0.25. (1717-1720) between the Gallican and 


From Hollow to Hilltop. By Mary Lowe Anglican Churches. By J. N. Lupton, 
Dickinson, D.D. (Philadelphia: Am. B.D. (London: Geo. Bell & Sons ; New 
Bap. Pub. Society.) York : Macmillan, 1896, pp. 142.) $0.75. 

On the Art of Living Together. ByR.F, First Words from God. By F.W. Upham. 
Horton, D.D. (New York: Dodd, (New York: Hunt & Eaton, 1894.) 
Mead & Co., pp. 105.) $0.50. The Bible as Literature. By W. F. Moul- 

David, Shepherd, Psalmist, King. By F. ton, M.A., Meadville, Pa., 1895. 

B. Meyer, B.A. (Chicago: F. H. Star of our Lord. By F. W. Upham. 
Revell Co., 1895, pp. 213.) $1.00. (New York : Phillips & Hunt, pp. 370.) 
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BOOKS. 


GENERAL. 

Beyer, Thdr. Die Bibel Gottes Wort. 
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der hl. Schrift. Eine Preisschrift des 
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OLD TESTAMENT. 
GENERAL, 
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Menschenopfers zur israelitischen Re- 
ligion. Programm. (Bonn, 1896; 75 
pp-, 8vo.) M. 1.50. 
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Location of the Hebrew Tribes. (Lon- 
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